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Sick — and Homesick 


What a dismal outlook it would be, if she were not a T. C. U. 


But no need for T. C. U. Teachers to worry —T. C. U: checks are 
coming in to pay the doctor, the nurse and the board bill, or to hire a 
substitute. 


No one can foresee those three dread contingencies that rob so many 
teachers of their earnings— Accident, Sickness and Quarantine. Out of a 
clear sky, they come—and how easily one may lose a month’s salary and six 
months’ savings. You cannotavoid them. When your turn comes (which 
it will some day) all you can do is to pay the cost and charge it up to hard 
luck—unless you are a T.C. U. 


But, friends, if you take advantage of this opportunity, you don’t need 
to charge it to hard luck—you can charge it to the T. C. U., which makes 
a business of safeguarding, protecting and guaranteeing you a fixed in- 
come any month during the year that you are sick, injured or quaran- 
tined, for the small cost to you of less than a nickel a day. Thousands 
of teachers, by enrolling in the T. C. U., have realized peace of 

<4 mind and certainty " income. 


TCU ee D. M. Oler, Kimball, D., recently wrote: “I appreciate your check very 
i Od much, as I am ears nine hundred miles from home and among 

ee ce D4 strangers. Will gladly speak a good word for the T. C. U. at any time.” 

for Teachers. 7 

222 T.C.U. Bldg. Don’t hesitate, don’t wait, until something happens. At least send 
Lincoln, Neb. the Coupon and find out, without obligation, just what the 
Lama Teacher and I am in- T. C. U. will do for you. 

terested in knowing about your ? 


Protective Benefits. Send me the 
whole story and booklet of testimonials. 


EN Teachers Casualty Underwriters 
(This coupon places the sender under no Os 222 T. C. U. Bldg. Lincoln, Nebraska 
*) 


obligation whatever) 
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The Peri Pictures 


ONE CENT EACH ** POSTPAID. 


Assorted as desired, 2250 Subjects. 
Smaller, HALF CENT SIZE. Larger, SEVEN CENT SIZE, 

3 by 3% 10 by 12. 5 for 35 cents. 
Order Bird Pictures in Natural Colors Now 
for FALL BIRD STUDY. Price, TWO CENTS me Gagte Peatns Se Be ee 

EACH for 13 or more. Size, 7 by 9. (The One Cent pictures are 15 to 20 times as large as these pictures.) 

Decorate Your Schoolroom Now with the Large Pictures for Framin 
4 £ 


Size 22 by 28, including the white margin. 90 CENTS EACH; 10 for $8.50. Send 90 Cents for The Gleaners or The Angelus or The Mill or 
Sir Galahad. The above beautiful picture, ‘‘ Feeding Her Birds,” size 14 by 17, no white margin, for 75 cents. 


CATALOGUES Our 64-page Catalogue of 1600 miniature illustrations, 2 Pictures and a Bird Picture in natural colors and (for the present) a SEVEN CENT 
(acetal PICTURE on paper 9 by 12 inches for FIVE TWO-CENT STAMPS. (Please do not send for the Catalogue without enclosing the stamps 


THE PERRY PICTURES COMPANY, BOX I, MALDEN, MASS. 


AWARDED FOUR A Patron Writes: Allow me to say that you are doing a valuable service especially Do Not Forget the 


GOLD MEDALS to the younger people by your excellent publications. Toohe Sa 


H QO rl E The Problem of Teaching 


Backward Pupils to Read 


GEOGRAPHY is solved by 
a ee ee STORY HOUR READERS 


Author of “Stories of Our Mother Earth,” etc. HE Story Hour Readers have been found 
especially suited to ungraded pupils. They 
afford an unusual stimulus to the imagination, 
they provide dramatization that gives some- 
thing for the pupils to do, and their stories 
and lively illustrations in color make an 
intimate appeal and a definite impression. 



































“T find the Story Hour Readers so 
well adapted to the work of my un- 
graded classes that I have ordered a 
set.”” Florence M. Paddock, Teacher, 
P.S. No.1, New York, N.Y. 


Tested in the Study by Educational Experts. Tested “ The Story Hour Readers appealed 
in the classes of more than 20,000 Schools. Home to my class of foreign children. We 
Geography has risen in popularity. use them every day and enjoy our 
reading lesson.” Besse O’Connell, 
Crown 8vo. 240 pages. 135 Illustrations. Teacher in Longfellow School, Bridge- 

Cloth, 60 cents. port, Conn. 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY| | American Book Company 


Boston New York Chicago San Francisco 











New York Cincinnati Chicago 




















PLAN NOW TO GET Sensational 


veryone needs atypewriter. Write 
quickly, legibly. Keep carbon copies— 


A FREE SCHOOL LIBRARY WMG 
Has your school a library? Standard Visible 


Have you a library in your room? Every school should have one; every room should Unusual value. Must be seen and used 


° : to be jated. Let d 
have a small library suited to the grade. approval. If you find slightest thing to 
. c . . . . ticize, ret’ it at 
Think of having thirty to one hundred books especially suited to your grades. : : 10 Days’ FREE Trial 
And you can have them with little effort. Pale a — at 
Tell your pupils that, without spending a cent, they can help you to get a library for Ae eee brice or Buy for cash or easy payments 


their room or school, then send to us for as many of our Hawthorne Certificates as you will 
need, one hundred for a ten dollar library, two hundred for a twenty dollar library, etc. 
The pupils will have no difficulty in disposing of them at ten cents each. By this plan more 
than a million volumes have been placed in school libraries. 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY, BOSTON NEWYORK CHICAGO 


24 yeass 
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RHYME AND STORY 
PRIMER 


By ETTA AUSTIN BLAISDELL and 
MARY FRANCES BLAISDELL 
“Story-approach” method with 

emphasis on phrasing. All pictures 

in colors. Price, 32 cents. 
Just published. 


THE EASIEST PRIMER 
AND THE LARGEST 
is WIDE AWAKE JUNIOR 


the new book in the series of Wide Awake Readers. Carefully 
graded. All pictures incolors. Vocabulary of 200 words. Total 
material, 8,000 words. Price, 30 cents. Just published. 


PLAY AWHILE: 


A Dramatic Reader for the Second Year 
By M, A. DOHENY. Price, 50 cents. Just published. 


THE BOY BLUE SERIES 

By E, A. & M. F. BLAISDELL 
For first-year reading 

BOY BLUE AND HIS FRIENDS, 40c. 

- CHERRY-TREE CHILDREN, 40c. 


For second-year reading 








POLLY AND DOLLY, 40c. 
TOMMY TINKER’S BOOK,  40c. 
, TWILIGHT TOWN, 40c 


' PRETTY POLLY FLINDERS, 40c. 
| BUNNY RABBIT’S DIARY,  40c 


NEW BOOKS FOR TEACHERS: 


! Howto Learn Easily, Dearborn $1.00 
| Workmanship in Words, Kelley $1.00 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 


34 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 623 80. WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO 

















Nervous Disorders| 


indicate a lack of phosphates upon which 
the body depends for health and activity 





The nervous system is nourished by 
the phosphatic salts, assimilated from 
the food. When overwork or mental 
strain causes a depletion of the phos- 
phates, the nerve-strength is weak- 
ened, and headache, brain-fag or 

eneral debility usually follows. 

henever there is a nervous break- 
down, an adequate supply of phos- 
phates aids to restore tone and 
strength. The essential phosphates 
are available in Horsford’s Acid Phos- 
—_, a successful remedy for nervous 

isorders. It is highly beneficial, as 


Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate 


renews the supply of phosphates 
necessary to healthy conditions 


Sold by Druggists Send for Free Booklet 
RUMFORD CHEMICAL WORKS, Providence, R. I. 


@46é 6-16 
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A New Story Telling Book 


By Carolyn Sherwin Bailey 


STORIES CHILDREN NEED 


Every teacher who tells stories to small children 
will welcome this new book. In this volume, Miss 
Bailey has chosen only such stories as will aid in the 
child’s mental development. It represents the best 
writing for children, in stories by such authors as 
Lyof Tolstoi, Nathaniel Hawthorne, Charles Dickens, 
Bjornstjerne Bjornson, George Macdonald, Lewis 
Carroll, Raymond Alden, Alice Brown, Jean Ingelow 
and many others. 


The book is divided into eight parts, as follows: 


Stories that aid to Verbal Expression 
Apperceptive Stories 

Sense Stories 

Suspensive Stories 

Stories of Strongly Marked Contrast 
Stories that Develop the Child’s Emotions 
Stories that Train the Imagination 
Dramatic Stories 


CO NI? OT OO 


Stories Children Need contains so many different 
types of stories that it will be of lasting value in the 
entire early life of the child. 


Beautifully bound in dark brown cloth, stamped in gold; 
388 pages. Size 514x734. Price, postpaid, $1.50 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
Boston New York Philadelphia Atlanta San Francisco 
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Riley and the Children’ 
Edmund Eitel 


O Friends of mine, whose kindly words come to me 
Voiced only in lost lisps of ink and pen, 

If I had power to tell the good you do me, 

And how the blood you warm goes laughing through me, 
My tongue would babble baby-talk again. 


And I would toddle round the world to meet you — 
Fall at your feet, and clamber to your knees 
And with glad happy hands would reach and greet you, 
And twine my arms about you, and entreat you 
For leave to weave a thousand rhymes like these — 
A thousand rhymes enwrought of nought but presses 
Of cherry-lip and apple-cheek and chin, 
And pats of honeyed palms, and rare caresses, 
And all the sweets of which as Fancy guesses 
She folds away her wings and swoons therein. 
— Riley to the Children 


Why do we love Riley? Simply because he expresses 
our love. He strengthens our love, and awakens our love 
for the old times, the old simplicity of heart and faith, for 
the good people about us, too, but particularly and above 
all, for the children. 

This is to tell you the secret of his love for the children 
It is to tell you what he does when children are about, how 
he wins their love, and how they respond, and why these 
things are as they are. 

First of all — you should see a little child and Mr. Riley 
when they first meet. Does he ask the little boy or girl, 
“Do you like school?” “Are you a good little child?” 
Does he want to know, “What are you doing, my little 
man, or my sweet, bright faced little lady?” 

No, sir! 

The fact is he doesn’t do much of anything — at first. 
He simply minds his business and doesn’t act smart. But 
he holds his affection on the boy or girl, who comes to feel 
that Mr. Riley is interested in him, and so comes nearer 
and nearer, until pretty soon the poet has his arm about 
him or her. 

Then, like as not, if it is a very little child, he will tell 
some tale of a real fairy he saw once —for poets have 
keener eyes than the rest of us and see many things we miss 
wholly. For instance, he may describe this crowd of “The 
Pixy People” 





One — a gallant fellow — 
Evidently King 
Wore a plume of purple 
In a jeweled ring 
On a pansy bonnet, 
Gold and white and blue, 
With the dew still on it, 
And the fragrance, too. 
One — a dainty lady — 
Evidently Queen — 
Wore a gown of shady 
Moonshine and green, 
With a lace of gleaming 
Starlight that sent 
All the dewdrops dreaming 
Everywhere she went. 


* This article was written before Mr. Riley’s death last July. [Ep.] 
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and the roses ‘full of dew, 
And the dew is full of heavenly 
love that drips ey me and 
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One wore a waistcoat 
Of rose-leaves, out and in; 

And one wore a faced-coat 
Of tiger-lily skin; 

And one wore a neat coat 
Of palest galingale; 

And one a tiny street-coat, 
And one a swallow-tail. 


And Ho! sang the King of them, 
And Hey! sang the Queen; 

And round and round the ring of them 
Went dancing o’er the green; 

And Hey! sang the Queen of them, 
And Ho! sang the King — 

And all that I had seen of them 
Wasn’t anything. 


Of course if the child be larger and more sophisticated — 
if it be a boy, for instance, then Riley talks about hunting; 
say, when he was a boy and went out in the woods after 
rabbits, and before you know it the boy and Riley see a 


Rabbit in the cross-ties — 
Punch him out — quick: 
Git a twister on him 
With a long prong stick. 
Watch him on the south side — 
Watch him on the — Hi: 
There he goes: Sic him, Tige: 
Yi! Yi! Yi! 

Or if a girl is calling upon him he may tell her of his little 
sister and her playhouse and her friends, and how his 
brother Alex and he used to play house with them long ago, 
how 

In the character of hostess, she 
Would entertain her friends delightfully 
In her play-house — with strips of carpet laid 
Along the garden-fence within the shade 
Of the old apple-trees — where from next yard 
Came the two dearest friends in her regard, 
The little Crawford girls, Ella and Lu — 
As shy and lovely as the lilies grew 
In their idyllic home — yet somtimes they 
Admitted Bud and Alex to their play, 
Who did their heavier work and helped the fix 
To have a “ Festibul”” — and brought the bricks 
And build the “‘stove” with a real fire and all, 
And stovepipe-point for chimney, looming tall 
And wonderfully smoky — even to 
Their childish aspiraticns as it blew 
And swooped and swirled about them till their sight 
Was feverish even as their high delight. 





And now do you understand why Riley knows how to 
please children? Once he told the secret: 


“T never go about alone in the world as just Riley —the Riley I am 
now. There is always beside me the little lad who used to be I, and 


I can think his thoughts, and live his hopes and his tragedies now, just 
as much as I could when I looked like him. 

“We have great times together — this little lad and I — and we ar 
never more intimate than when some other little child is near ys, 
Why, I have sat here by the fire, or by somebody else’s fire, and have 
seen a little strange child come into the room when it seemed as if he 
must know how much alike we were, and that I must go and talk with 
him right away, But I never did go to him right away, or call him to 
me. Why? Because the little lad I used to be was at my elbow, and] 
remembered very well how he used to like to have people treat him, 
Was it the people who made an affectionate rush at him and caught 
him up and covered him with kisses who won his heart? No— it was 
the people whose hearts he thought he had won. 

“So with this little strange child in the room, I would sit still and 
pretend to be talking with the grownup people. But I never ceased 
to be conscious of him for a minute — only I wouldn’t have let him 
know that for the world. I wooed him instead as subtly as ever 
lover wooed a sweetheart — and, when you consider it, a lover woosas 
if his sweetheart were a child, and undervaluing what is too easily 
won, and overestimating what is hard to possess. . . So I would 
hold out my hands to the child with all the absent-mindedness I could 
muster, and I would keep on talking. The little strange child would 
watch like a shy rabbit, and come a little nearer, and a little nearer, 
and finally he would be standing with my arm around him, and all the 
while I would be talking to some one else, and not seeming to pay him 
the slightest attention. Then at length he would begin to maketimid 
efforts to attract my notice, and finally — I would let him. After that, 
we would be fast friends.” 


And so, Riley, with this same little self at his side m 
fondest memory, has sung this exquisitely delicate feeling 
for the children: 


The Child-heart is so strange a little thing — 
So mild — so timorously shy and small — 
When grownup hearts throb, it goes scampering 
Behind the wall, nor dares peer out at all — 
It is the veriest mouse 
That hides in any house — 

So wild a little thing is any Child-heart: 
Child-heart — mild-heart: 
Ho, my little wild-heart: 

Come up here to me out o’ the dark, 
Or let me come to you! 
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God Make My Life a Little Light 


MatTitpA BeTHAM EDWARDS 
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4 God make my life a little staff, 


Whereon the weak may rest, 
That so what health and strength I have 
May serve my neighbors best. 


5 God make my life a little hymn 
Of tenderness and praise ; 
Of faith — that never waxeth dim, 
In all His wondrous ways. 
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So, forgetting all 
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Let us fold AWAY 
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ey 
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An Interesting Problem 


Francesca A. Henke 


THE RETARDED PUPIL 


LL my life I have been interested in slow, backward, 
retarded, and also in mentally deficient pupils. 
As a child I was sorry for such in school because 
on the street and in playgrounds they were jeered 
and ridiculed by thoughtless companions. 
I think I sympathized with them because I cannot recall 
one teacher who ever was unkind to them in the school- 
room. 





The Melting Pot 


Parents and relatives feel with the child when he is slow; 
but we teachers can do much good by telling our pupils 
that many boys and girls who are slow in their lessons in 
school often become brighter, more successful men and 
women in business life than some of those who were bright 
and quick in school. We can cite instances of prominent 
historical characters. 

If we could remember in life to look on the bright side 
of people; if we would encourage them; if we would praise 
the good in them, being slow to criticise their faults and 
mistakes, especially, if possible, never, in the presence of 
another, because a slow person is often over-sensitive — 
if we do all this we find the slow person gaining confidence 
in himself, and he improves. 

I consider a child “mentally deficient” when he cannot 
learn to read, write, or figure at all after he has had 
individual attention and class work for a reasonable time. 

Some may ask, “What is a reasonable time?” I reply, 
“At least one year.” 


Retarded Pupils 


Now-a-days many schools make special provision for 
retarded pupils. 

One large school with several rooms of each grade passes 
. such pupils from room to room — each one a little higher 
than the preceding one — thus the child receives a repeti- 
tion of work or studies in the lowest division while uncon- 
sciously learning something from the brighter divisions 
and from general or concert recitations; in this way child 
and teacher have an annual change. 

Another school has “high” and “low” of each grade, 
the slow child being placed in the “low” room where he 
receives special manual and regular study work, often 

assing into the “high” room. The “low” room always 
cae smaller numbers, never more than thirty pupils to a 
teacher. 

Many schools employ “assistant teachers” who take 
pupils from. the regular grades and tutor them in the par- 
ticular study that troubles them. 


So-called Retarded Pupils, but Often Very 
Promising 


Mr. C. L. Ames, principal and district superintendent 
of the First District Schools of Hartford, Connecticut, has 
evolved plans which, with the assistance of his teachers 
care for pupils along lines of up-to-date efforts; there are 
regular and special grades; there are regular, special and 
assistant teachers. Every effort is made to reach the child 
through the school and his home. 

The working of this special system was splendidly demon. 
strated during the absence of Mr. Ames last winter when 
an accident confined him to a hospital many months 
and when by means of a telephone at his bedside, and his 
secretary, who kept him in close touch with his school, his 
teachers and assistants were enabled to carry on success. 
fully a school of about seventeen hundred pupils. 

I call no child “mentally defective,” who can learn one 
or more of the three “R’s.” 

If we lay a sure, permanent foundation in reading, writ. 
ing and arithmetic; if the child learns something; then 
by patient effort we can build thereon, and we’ll be actually 
surprised to see how much the child builds on it himself. 


How to Handle Retarded Pupils 


Inattention and lack of obedience I found the most try- 
ing traits of retarded pupils, whose age ranged ‘rom nine 
to sixteen years; these pupils, though English-speaking, 
could not do first grade primary work. 

I greet them saying, “ You are too old for the primary de- 
partment; you are placed here to receive special help; 
let us see what you can do.” 

Before school I have hall duties, hence I have two helpers 
(monitors) in the school-room. I have two divisions. I 
say, “Let us see which side has quiet, hard-working boys 
and girls.” Good-natured rivalry is an incentive in school 
as well as in business life. 

When my pupils pass into the school-room each session 
I glance at each to see if pupil is clean in person and attire; 
also he informs me of any request or desire he may have; 
also he tells me if he is ill (sore throat, headache, etc.). By 
safe-guarding the health and sending an ailing child to the 
school-doctor or home we have little absence for illness. 
It is extremely important that the retarded pupil be present 
every session. If absent, he recites with the next lower 
class as well as with his own; or some child helps him with 
the lesson he lost. These pupils like to be “helpers.”. I 
make it anhonor. I say, “ You may be ‘teacher’s helper’ 
if you are polite and if you do your work well.” I have 
cured scribbling in writing by permitting only good writers 
to write a copy for those who can not write well. 

I have a helper in the dressing room who sees there is no 
disorder. 

Each helper serves during good behavior, or I say, “Tell 
me if you do not care to be a helper longer.’’ No one seems 
to tire. Some are replaced if officious or not strictly good 
in the room at all times. I mention details because itis 
just this detail, this systematic order in everything which 
teaches these retarded pupils to learn all lessons well. 

Whispering — We never begin it. I say, “Children, 
you talk at recess, outdoors, and at home; let us not talk 
in school; we will work and we'll take rest periods every 
half hour.” Ifa child whispers he is asked to place a finget 
over his lips a moment. We have good times talking om 
very many subjects, free expression is permitted, each 
pupil being expected to wait until another has finished. 
Retarded pupils? Just see their smiling faces and hear thetf 
enthusiastic speech (all want to speak at once) when they 
return from moving-pictures in our assembly hall, or whea 
they return from our gymnasium where the instructof 
gives special performances occasionally, or when he plays@ 
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special record on the victrola as a reward — all children 
being seated on the floor! They look happy, indeed. 

While only certain pupils, generally the older ones, are 
selected as my special assistants, yet each child is per- 
mitted in turn to mark the calendar, erase the blackboard, 
sort the written papers and busy work, and to pass paper, 
pens, pencils or crayons and they regard it a special privi- 
lege to pass the scrap basket just before dismissal to collect 
papers which may have dropped to the floor. 


Methods of Discipline 


Children always have disobeyed and always will. Some- 
times when we have tried hundreds of devices we invent 
new ones. I have tried the following with success for 
about two years: 

I read each Friday the names of the pupils who have been 
neither absent nor late all the week. I emphasize the good 
traits in a child. I do not reprimand in public unless the 
offence is committed in public. I find the effect on a school 
greater if I take an offender out of the room. The mystery 
isgreater. Some child willsay at dismissal, “What did Miss 
—do or say?” As a rule,nochild tells another, because 
I try to make him feel he has been “small” or childish. 
Here is my plan: 

I take an ordinary blank book and mark it thus (see be- 
low). Ittakesbuta moment of my time while the pupils 
become so good I have little disciplining to do. If a child 
desires promotion or a favor I glance at this book and say, 
“I’m sorry: you have demerits; try again.” I 
read aloud the merits occasionally when we have “num- 
ber matches ” or “bees.” “Spelling” isn’t taught until 
a child can read well and has grasped all phonetics. 

I allow three or four pens per month; if a child desires 
more he pays. If a child wilfully injures school property 
he pays a fine to the principal, one cent or more. If he 
has no money he works it out sweeping the floor. 

Rewards — Thus far I have given none. The children 
have for two years followed this plan with enthusiasm. 
Why not give rewards? Adults often enjoy prizes, gifts, 
awards. They are given in high schools and colleges 
to some degree. 
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The difficulty is we have so many of these backward 
pupils who have a good report we have not been able to 
decide on a reward inexpensive enough. 

At Christmas each pupil receives a gift of candy and 
makes a gift for his parents. We present a valentine to 
each child on February 14. 

We now desire some reward for closing day in June. 


Method of Teaching Reading 


At first we take phonetic drills using some of the devices 
we use with non-English-speaking pupils and which are 
familiar to every teacher; learning single sounds, combina- 
tions, learning lists of phonetic combinations up and down, 
from right to left; skipping from line to line; letting a 
pupil give a sound, another findingit on blackboard, or chart, 
or in book, or from box of letters; or he writes these com- 
binations on paper or on blackboard. 

As these pupils cannot read much we lay special stress 
on phonetics; and a stimulus to a slow mind is to have 
(interesting by dramatic gestures) “question and answer” 
stories about objects in the school-room or pertaining to 
matters, which interest them outside — moving pictures, 
weather, snow, ice, animals, etc. 

When we begin reading books we form sentences with all 
new lesson-words first; we speak of the pictures; and we 
read only two or three pages per lesson. We do not hurry. 

Slow pupils become brighter by learning very thoroughly 
every day, every lesson; and by review in various ways of 
words previously learned. We go ahead very slowly; that 
is the secret. 

Number Lessons 


Number is a bugbear to many. They cannot give ac- 
curately simple combinations like 2 + 1 + 3, hence we 
recite or write on paper and on the blackboard 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 
6, 7, 8, 9, 10 — 10, 9, 8, 7, 6, 5,4, 3, 2,1. We learn num- 
ber finger-songs like “Five little chickadees sitting in the 
sun.” We draw pictures: 


160 260 30600 *3e ay 


and soon. 

We have 5 objects on a desk for reference at which the 
children look until they know combinations through the 
number 5. Then we use oral problems: “How many are 
2 girls and 3 girls?” 2 girls and 3 girls are 5 girls.” It ap- 
pears simple to the average child, but is quite a task of re- 
production for the slow child. We go on one step, and 
always review the former step or combination. When these 
steps, addition, subtraction, multiplication and division, are 
seen (by means of objects) and learned without the objects 
the child can repeat correctly an answer to a problem like 
this: A boy had 8 cents, he earned 5 cents, he lost 3 cents, 
he gave his sister 4 cents and gave a boy the rest for a ball. 
What did the ball cost? We can use now a first year prob- 
lem book for oral and written exercises in number. 

Through individual attention these pupils learn all we 
require in first and second grade reading, writing, arith- 
metic, singing, history, and geography. A teacher cannot 
give this individual attention to even 30 pupils, so she 
permits her brightest pupils to assist her. They like to 
help, and while assisting slower pupils their own minds re- 
view and learn concentration. When they are promoted 
those they helped become assistants to the, teacher; and 
so it goes on, every child in turn becoming a trained helper. 
No longer do they feel they are the “backwards.” 

We teachers in this special work are often surprised by 
the “general information” possessed by these pupils, and 
find that their “slowness” is due to the fact that the 
first foundations in number and in phonetics (the “me- 
chanics”’ of reading) have not been laid surely and care- 
fully enough, thus handicapping a child for years. Some 
adults claim difficulty in spelling correctly. Thorough 

(Continued on page 529) 
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Language Lessons for First Three Grades 


Catharine A. Denny 


ANGUAGE outlines for the first three grades call 
for games, reproduction, dramatization and some 
technical work. Children lose interest during the 
reproduction of stories and much valuable time is 

lost in dramatizing until late in the term. As they are 
always interested in their own experiences and accomplish 
ments and those of their friends, it seems wiser to have 
them learn to tell their own little stories correctly before 
an audience. Thus they become acquainted with one 
another and lose self-consciousness. When they can ex- 
press their thoughts well and help slow thinkers, then they 
are led to create, and so a good foundation is laid for fourth 
year language. By that time the children know how to 
assemble their thoughts and proceed with a subject. 

Teachers of the first, second and third grades have no 
book or set of directions to help them in presenting lan- 
guage lessons. There is nothing definite for them to follow 
and many of them do not know how to prepare a class for 
a written story. Instead of spending enough time on 
it, they hurry the subject and the results are not good, yet 
the teachers do not know just what is the trouble. 

These hints are the result of years of work in the second 
and third grades in the schools of Providence and many 
requests have been made that they be published. 

Language ‘for the first year must necessarily be oral 
work of the simplest kind. The work here outlined is al- 
most wholly second year work, which can be modified to meet 
first year needs or extended for third year use. The prac- 
fical value of the plan has been tested, and the illustrations 
supplied are the papers and stories of second year children. 


Oral Language 
Memory Gems 


“Memory gems will help to foster the spirit of kindness 
and politeness. One should always be on the board, so 
that when seat work is finished children can go to the board 
and copy that particular gem. It might also be used for a 
writing lesson until it can be written from memory. Per- 
haps not more than two can be treated in this way during 
the term. Two which have been successfully used are 
these: 

“Pleasant words are like fair flowers.” 
“Cross words are like ugly weeds.” 


Others which may be used are these: 
“Be kind to animals.”’ 
“Always be on time.” 
“Think of others.” 
“Do not tell tales.” 
“Be kind and true.” 
“Tf anything is worth the while 
It’s worth the doing with a smile.” 


PoEMS 


Almost every teacher has favorite poems for use in her 
particular grade. The following method may be of help 
in teaching them. 

The teacher will read or recite the poem, using gestures 
if advisable. Then place the first stanza on the boardina 
space reserved for it, calling attention to the placing of it, 
writing, capitals and punctuation. Emphasize the meaning 
by dramatizing, if practicable. 

Allow the stanza to remain on the board for two days, 
so that all may have a chance to copy it or lay it with 
print letters. At odd moments have it recited, always by 
repeating after the teacher to get the correct interpretation. 
Concert work is apt to be loud and high-pitched and this 
tendency should be corrected. To overcome it, let in- 
dividuals recite and teach the class to keep the natural tone 
when all recite together. 

Treat each stanza in the same way if the poem is not too 


long. After the entire poem has been taught, let different 
children come forward and recite, either in part or in whole. 


StToRY TELLING 

In all the oral work which follows, different satisfactory 
ways are offered for helping children to express themselves 
well. The idea is to present the work in an entertaining 
manner, so that the attention remains fixed on the subject 
under discussion. 

The teacher is the model and should have a fund of 
material prepared for the subject to be considered. She 
tells her stories first. Then the best talkers are called 
upon and finally the poor ones. The child does all talking 
from the front of the room, thereby becoming acquainted, 
gaining confidence, and receiving suggestions from the 
others. 

Teach the‘children to be direct and to make sentences 
which relate only to the story. Show them which things 
can be eliminated and which retained. Tell them to keep 
in mind these important points: 


1 Make short sentences. 
2 Do not begin a sentence with and or but. 
3 Try to begin each sentence with a different word. 


Train the children to have their thoughts differ, and to 
dress them differently. That is, to avoid copying another’s 
ideas, words, or phrases. By consulting with the class and 
asking their advice as to the wording of a sentence, valuable 
hints are received by all. 

When a backward or nervous child comes to the front 
ef the room, he may not be able to begin. The others will 
then suggest some good beginnings. He takes his choice, 
and says the first sentence of his story. If he is unable to 
go on, he receives more suggestions, and soon untila story 
is built for him. He then repeats the entire story. With 
this treatment, backward children become independent 
of help and like to offer their own ideas. 

This class assistance keeps all wide-awake and alert to 
supply a thought or word when needed. It is done ina 
most kind and helpful manner, and no child ever makes a 
suggestion unless called upon to do so. 

As the language work advances and children become 
more familiar with it, train them to ask intelligent ques- 
tions of the story-teller, who must answer with a full phrase 
— not with one word. It encourages ease and freedom in 
talking and stimulates thought. 

A most important point to remember is that the teacher 
should work with the children-and be one of them, receiving 
suggestions and help from them and acknowledging it. 

If a review story is told rather haltingly, do not ask 
questions or hurry the child, but wait a moment. He may 
be only arranging his ideas and sentences to conform with the 
directions given. Technical mistakes should be corrected 
at once. 

When each child in the room is capable of taking an 
active part in any of the language work, invite other teach- 
ers or classes to hear it, and accept invitations to visit 
other rooms. 

The best subjects to begin story-telling with are those 
familiar to the child. For instance, all are acquainted 
with babies. If the child has no baby brother or sister, 
perhaps his friend has; or a baby may live near him that 
he can tell about. Do not leave the subject until it has been 
thoroughly talked out and every child has contributed some 
thing to it. 

Other good simple subjects are: 


My Pet. A Game. 
A Walk. A Ride. 
My Father. My Mother. 
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Bapy STORIES 
My aunt has a baby. Her name is May. She is one 
year old. 
I know two babies. They are pretty babies. The 
little one likes my mother very much. 


A RIDE 
One day my uncle took me for a ride. 
Warren. 


We went to 
It was a long ride, and I slept there all night. 


A PET 


Once I had a kitty. She did not scratch. One night she 
was sick. My mother gave her castor oil, but she did not 
get better. 


A PARROT 
When my mother was little, she had a parrot. 
mother bought it for her. 
“T want my breakfast.” 


My grand- 
Every morning the parrot said, 


Descriptive Work 
GuEssInG GAMES 
The teacher will describe something in the room without 

naming it, and the children guess what it is, asking an entire 
question, as, “Is it a chair?” “Do you see the flag?” 
These may be called riddles and the children will describe 
things they saw on the way to school and tasks done by 
themselves or others at home. 


When a child has given his riddle, he will call by name 
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those children who signify that they are ready to answer, 
until he receives the correct answer. 


A RIDDLE 
This morning I saw a white animal. 
with feathers. 
I see? 
Did you see a hen? 


It was covered 
A woman was giving it corn. What did 


A RIDDLE 
On my way to school I saw a big black thing. 
four wheels. There was a sign on it. What was it? 
Was it a jitney? 


It had 


GUESS 
Last night I took a tin pail down cellar. 
black lumps into it. What did I get? 
Did you get coal? 


I put some hard 


OTHER DESCRIPTIONS 

One or more children go to the window and describe 
what is in the yard or street. The others listen and try 
to see the pictures as described. 

Describe each side of the room. 

Describe what is in the desk drawers. 

Describe the clock. 

Guessing games or riddles may be made for any of the 
following: fish, egg, fire, wheel-barrow, water-melon, sun, 
moon, the earth, chimney, sewing machine, a hole, clock, 
needle. 





A Program for Grades I and II 


Kate K. O’Neill 


9:00- 9:05 Morning Song. Flag Salute. America — 
Morning Poem 

9:05- 9:20 Music 

9:20- 9:40 B Reading —A Written Number 


9:40-10:00 A Reading —B Written Number or 
Supply 

10:00-10:05 Intermission (for a drink) 

10:05-10:20 B Number—A_ Supply 

10: 20-10:35 A Number—B _ Supply 

10:35-10:45 Games 

10:45-10:55 A Spelling —B Supply 

10:55-11:05 Nature Study 

11:05-11:20 Writing 


1:15- 1:30 Language 

1:30- 1:50 B Reading—A_ Study reading 
1:50- 2:10 A Reading—B Supply 

2:10- 2:15 Intermission 

2:15- 2:30 Rapid Number Drill 

2:50- 2:40 Stories 

2:40- 2:50 Games 

2:50- 3:10 Drawing 


Our bell rings early enough so all children are at their desks 
ready to begin work on time. 

We usually sing while class is marching, children at desks 
stop all work and join. 

The “supply” may be different things, blackboard work, 
sand-table, letters or figures to match, cutting wall paper, 
drawing, coloring, studying reading, looking at pictures — 
but no writing. We try to have our seat work beneficial 
and not for a quieting powder. 

Children never tire of drawing around patterns, coloring 
and cutting them out, therefore we keep a large supply of 
them. You can get your pictures everywhere. Draw the 
outlines on oak tag, cut them out and they are ready for use. 

The A class spend much time reading from our library 


books, which consist wholly of primers and first readers, one 
of a kind. 


The games may be played either in the house or on the 
playground. 

The Rapid Number Drill is reading and writing number 
to one hundred and counting to one hundred by 1’s and 5’s; 
by 10’s beginning with each digit; and by 2’s both odd and 
even; 3’s and 4’s, using rings. This gives the work to th« 
B’s and keeps it fresh in the minds of the A’s. 

Stories are for enjoyment only, the children usually 
choosing the ones they wish. The retelling stories and 
dramatizing are done in the Language period. 

Writing is given mostly for the A class, the B’s just 
trying to see if they can. 

Drawing and music are changed each half year so the B’s 
do not do the same work twice. 

Children who need special drill stay after school as a 
great privilege. If any one is bad he cannot stay. 


Mother Maple’s Arms. 


Broad are the Mother Maple’s arms, 
Stilling the little leaf-alarms. 


Cry the leafkins, “Where is the sun?” 
Mother Tree croons, “The day is done.” 


“Something spattered! — it falls again!” 


Mother Tree laughs, “ Why, that is rain.” 


“Now, little leaves, the wind goes by.” 
“O Mother Tree, we fly! we fly ! ” 


“No, my leafkins, to-night you sleep; 
Mother Maple her watch will keep.” 


Stir and nestle and gently swing; 
Leafkins all are slumbering. 
— Florence D. Snelling in The Y outh’s Companion 
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Myth Studies 


Grace Norton Whittaker 


Pysche 
I Tue Story 


In a distant country there once lived a king who was the 
father of three charming daughters. While they were all 
very beautiful, the youngest, named Psyche, was the love- 
liest of all. So beautiful was she that the goddess Venus 
became very jealous of her because of the attention which 
she received, and sent her son Cupid to punish Psyche for 
daring to outshine her. 

Before Cupid started on his mission he filled two beau- 
tiful amber bases at the magical fountains. One he filled 
with sweet water and the other with bitter water. These 
vases he suspended from the top of his quiver and then 
set out on his journey. 

When he reached Psyche’s home he found her asleep in the 
garden. He had sprinkled but a few drops of the bitter 
water upon her when he paused to admire her great beauty. 
He regretted that his mother had given him such a dis: 
agreeable task. Just then Psyche awoke. This so con- 
fused Cupid, although he knew that he was invisible, that 
he started, wounding himself with the point of his arrow. 
Sorry now for what he had done, he hastened to repair the 
mischief as far as he was able, by pouring the sweet water 
over her. 

One day, not long after this, while Psyche was wandering 
along the mountain side in search of flowers, a gentle zephyr 
lifted her from the ground and bore her far away to a lovely, 
flowery grove. In the distance she saw a magnificent 
palace. As she approached this she heard a voice say, “ All 
this is yours. We, whose voices you hear, are your servants 
and will obey all your commands. Enter if you so desire.” 

Pysche entered the palace and found it as beautiful within 
as without. She wandered from room to room admiring 
the elegant furniture and carpets. Presently she became 
weary. Just then she heard a voice say, “The next room 
is your chamber. Retire to it when you wish.” 

After a refreshing sleep, Psyche again wandered forth. 
Just as she was beginning to feel hungry she heard a voice 
say, “Food is in the adjoining room.” She entered it and 
found a table spread with the most delicious food. As she 
seated herself there came to her ears the sound of most en- 
trancing music. 

Psyche listened to the music for some time and then 
wandered about the grounds until dusk. As she was be- 
ginning to feel lonely she again heard voices: “‘The owner 
of this palace is about to appear. Do not fear him, for he 
loves you very much, but he can come to you only in the 
hours of darkness.’ You must promise never to try to see 
his face.” 

Psyche promised and the master came. She was so 
charmed by his voice that she was very happy during the 
dark hours, and indeed for many days. Then she began to 
find the days lonely and to beg her husband to remain with 
her longer. He was sorry to grieve her,but told her that 
it had been decreed that she was never to see his face. 

When she found that she was to spend her days in soli- 
tude she beseeched Zephyr to bring her friends to see her. 
Zephyr consented. The next day her sisters arrived. 
They were delighted with her beautiful home, but also a 
little envious. When they found that Psyche had never 
seen her husband they told her that he must be a monster 
and that he would keep her a short time and then devour 
her. This frightened Psyche so that she listened to their 
advice. They told her to procure a lamp and when he came 
again to wait until he was asleep, light the lamp and see 
what kind of a creature she had married. 

The very day they departed Psyche provided herself 
with a lamp. That night, not without some fear, for 
she knew she was breaking her promise, Psyche lighted 
the lamp as soon as her husband slept and cautiously ap- 


proached the bed. To her surpris¢ instead of the dreaded 
monster she discovered the beautiful youth, Cupid. She 
was so startled that her hand trembled and caused a drop 
of oil to fall from the lamp upon his face. Cupid awoke, 
looked at her reproachfully, and said, “Is this the way you 
keep your promise and repay all my kindness to you” As 
soon as he had spoken these words he disappeared. 

Poor Psyche, now very penitent, followed him, crying, 
“OQ Cupid, come back! Come back! I will never, never 
disobey you again.” But Cupid did not heed her. Psyche 
threw herself upon the ground and wept bitterly. Ex- 
hausted by weeping she at last fell asleep. When she awoke 
and looked around she saw that instead of being in the 
palace grounds that she was in a field near her own home. 

Her parents and sisters welcomed her, and were very kind 
toher. They did everything to make her happy, but Psyche 
could not forget Cupid and at last started out in search of 
him. 

She came first to the temple of Ceres. Here she stopped 
and told her sorrowful story. Ceres pitied her and advised 
her to go to Cupid’s mother, Venus, and ask her to inter- 
cede with her son for her. She traveled on till she reached 
the palace of Venus. 

Now Venus was still angry with Psyche and did not listen 
very graciously to her story and her plea for forgiveness, 
But after considering for a while she said, “If you are sin- 
cere in your wish to be forgiven you must do all the work 
I give you. If you perform your tasks well and faithfully, 
then you may hope for pardon.” . 

She then took Psyche to the storehouse and showed her 
great quantities of all kinds of grain in heaps. “Here is 
your first task. Separate all these grains and put each ina 
pile by itself. Have your task completed by night.” 

Psyche undertook the work cheerfully, but shesoon saw 
that she could never complete it in the time given her. 
As she-was working and weeping an ant passed by, and 
taking pity on her went away, returning soon with his 
whole household. All set to work and the task was quickly 
finished. Then the ants vanished. 

When Venus returned at twilight and found the work 
completed she doubted if Psyche had done it alone, so she 
commanded her to do yet another task. “In yonder grove 
is a flock of sheep with golden fleece. Go gather samples 
of the fleece for me.” 

Psyche obeyed, but she found the road very rough and 
dangerous. As she came to the river which she must cross 
to reach the sheep a voice called to her, “Do not go near 
the sheep, they are vicious.. Remain here until the sheep 
lie down for their mid-day rest in the shade of the trees. 
Then you can cross the stream, gather the wool that clings 
to the bushes and return in safety.’’ Psyche did as she was 
told and returned to Venus with the golden fleece. 

Still Venus was not satisfied and sent Psyche on a long, 
hard journey to the home of Persephone to bring her a box 
full of beauty. Psyche completed the journey in safety, 
secured the box, and started to return. As she set out 
toward home a voice whispered,” Do not open the box. 
There is danger.” But she could not resist the desire 
to take a bit of the beauty to make herself more attractive 
to Cupid. She opened the box and looked in. Alas! It 
contained nothing but sleep, and poor Psyche fell back 
apparently lifeless. 

About this time Cupid decided that he had been too harsh 
with Psyche and that she had been punished more than 
enough. He came to her, and finding her sleeping he 
spread his robe over her, and hurried away to find his 
friend Jupiter, from whom he asked a great favor. It was 
granted, and Cupid quickly returned to Psyche, gathered 
up the sleep and put it in the box. She awoke to find 
Cupid bending over her, crying, “Awake, Psyche! You 
are forgiven, and Jupiter has made you immortal. He has 
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sent you a pair of wings that you may fly about with me and 
we shall never again be parted.” 


Il CONVERSATION LESSON 

Who was Psyche? Why was Venus angry? What did 
she send Cupid to do and how did he do it? Tell what 
happened to Psyche. Describe her new home and tell 
what occurred there. Are you sorry for Psyche? Why? 
What did she decide to do and where did she go first? 
How did Venus treat her? Describe the first task. The 
second. The third. What difference between the ending 
of the third task and the first and second? 


III ReEprRopucTION, ORAL 

(1) Byparts. (Tell the part you think most interest- 
ing.) 

(2) Asa whole. 
IV DRAMATIZATION y 

When the number of scenes is first decided upon there will 
be too many for a class of young children to work out. By 
a few judicious suggestions they will be able to combine 
these so as to reduce the number to the five given and yet 
tell the story without great loss. 


CHARACTERS 


PsycHE Psycue’s SISTERS 
CuPID ZEPHYR 
VENUS VoIcEs 


ANTS 
Scene I— Temple of Venus 
(Venus is seated upon her throne. Cupid stands near.) 
Venus A mortal has dared to annoy me, Cupid. I wish 
you to go and punish her. 
Cupid Who is she, and what has she done? 
Venus It is Psyche, and she has dared to compete with 
me for the crown of beauty. People all over the country 


are talking of her and forgetting all about me—JI, who 
have always been the queen of beauty. 


Cupid Indeed she should be punished, and that right 
speedily. I will filla vase with bitter water from the magical 


fountain and depart upon my errand. 
Venus Perhaps you had better take a vase of the sweet 
water, also. You may need it for some one. 
Cupid I will dothat. Good-bye. (Takes vases and de- 
parts.) ‘ 
ScENE II — At Psyche’s Home 


(Psyche is asleep in the garden. Cupid’ enters, sprinkles 
her with a drop or two of the bitter water. Psyche awakes, 
looks around.) 


Psyche. What was that! It is not raining, yet I thought 
I felt a drop of water on my face. 

Cupid (drawing back) Icannot doit. She looks so good 
and kind as well as beautiful. Not even to please my mother 
will I do this evil thing. I will do what I can to repair 
the damage that I have already done. (Sprinkles her with 
water from the other vase and goes out. Psyche rises, walks 
to one side of the stage.) 

Psyche 1 think I will wander here along the mountain 
side and gather some flowers for my mother. (Picks flow- 
ers.) What is this I feel! I see no one, yet some one is 
lifting me. I am so frightened! 

Zephyr Come with me! Come with me! (Psyche 
slowly and reluctantly passes from view.) 


Scene ILI — The Palace 
(Psyche in the garden walking slowl y toward the palace) 
Psyche Whatalovely place! [never saw so many beau- 


tiful flowers and trees before. What a magnificent palace! 
Its owner must be a very wealthy king. Dare I go in? 
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Voices All this is yours. We whose voices you hear are 
your servants. We will obey all your commands. 

Psyche (enters the palace) O, what stately rooms! How 
exquisitely carved this chair is! The carpet is like velvet. 
How happy I shall be here with all this for my own! (Wan- 
ders about for a time, sinks into a chair) Iam so tired! 

Voice The next room is your chamber. Retire to it 
whenever you wish. (Exit Psyche. Enter servant to arrang: 
the table. Retires.) 

(Enter Psyche.) 

Psyche What a refreshing sleep I have had! Now I feel 
hungry. Here is food all ready for me. How delicious 
it looks! (Seats herself at the table and begins eating.) It 
is as good as it looks. (Listens) What entrancing music! 
(Finishes her meal and goes out into the garden.) 

Psyche Itis getting dark. I feel so lonely. Perhaps I 
shall not care to stay here even if the place is beautiful. 
What if the master should appear and be angry! Still, 
the voices said it was all mine. j 

Voices The master of the palace is about to appear. 
Do not fear him, for he loves you very much. He can come 
to you in the hour of darkness only. Before he comes you 
must first promise never to try to see his face. 

Psyche He may come without fear. I will do whatever 
he bids me. 


(Cupid appears, draped from head to heels in black.) 


Cupid Good evening, fair Psyche. 
all here to your liking? 

Psyche (aside) What a charming voice! 
Yes, indeed, every wish has been granted. 
very happy if I were not so lonely. Will you not stay with 
me all the time? Iam sure I should be contented then. 

Cupid Iam sorry you aresolonely, dear Psyche, but 
I am permitted to see you only at night. Surely you can 
find some way of amusing yourself during the day. There 
are so many strange and beautiful things here in this palace. 

Psyche I will try to be content, dear master. 

Cupid Daylight is coming and I must go. 
till to-night, Psyche. 

Psyche Good-bye. 

(Exit Cupid. Psyche wanders about and appears to be 
looking at things for a time.) 

Psyche wonder what my mother and father are doing. 
My sisters are scarcely up as yet. How I would like to see 
them! I wonder if they miss me and are still searching 
for me. I will call Zephyr and see if I cannot persuade 
him to bring my sisters to me, since I cannot go to them. 
Zephyr! Zephyr! 

Zephyr 1am at your service, Psyche. 

Psyche Dear Zephyr, will you not go to my old home 
and bring my sisters to visit me? 

Zephyr will go at once (Exit Zephyr.) 

Psyche How glad I shall be to see them! I can scarcely 
wait until they come. 


Have you fc yund 


(To Cupid) 
I should be 


GC 0 l-bye, 


(Enter Sisters.) 


Psyche Oh, my dear, dear sisters, how delighted I am 
to see you once more! 

Sisters (embracing Psyche) We are so happy to be here! 
We have all grieved that we heard no news from you. 

Psyche “How are our mother and father? I wish it were 
possible for them to come. 

Older Sister They are both well and sent their love to 
you. 

Younger Sister Are you happy here, Pysche? 
is your husband? 

Psyche should be very happy if my husband could stay 
with me. He is very good and kind, but he is permitted 
to visit me only at night. 

Older Sister How strange! He must be a monster, 

(Continued on page 533) 


Where 
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- Cupid and Psyche 


(An October Reading Lesson for the smallest ones.) 


There was once a very beautiful girl named 
Psyche. 

She had such a smiling face and was always so 
happy that she had many friends. 

One of these, the one she loved best of all, came 
from Mount Olympus to see her. 

Can you guess who it was? 

It was Cupid. You remember that he wore 
beautiful white wings, and had golden arrows full 
of love for people. 

Cupid loved Psyche very dearly, and very happy 
times they had together. 

One’ day, however, when Cupid came, he found 
that Psyche had done something that he had asked 
her not to do. 

He felt very sad. 

“Psyche,” he said, “I cannot stay with people 
that I cannot trust. You do not love me,” and he 
spread his white wings and flew away. 

“Oh, dear Cupid, I do love you!” she called. 
“Stay with me”; but he would not listen. 

As the days went by and he came no more to 
see her, she grew thin and pale. Her eyes were 
always full of tears. 

One day a friend said: 

“‘Go and see Venus. Cupid is her son. Maybe 
she will ask him to come and see you again. 

“She has a home on that little hill. She stays 
there when she comes to earth. It is not far away.” 

“Venus does not love me,” said Psyche; ‘but 
I will go and see her. It will do no harm,” and 
she hurried off. 

Venus listened to her story, but she was not very 
kind to her. 

“Cupid could not trust you,” said Venus. 
“You do not obey.” 

“Oh, he can trust me now,” said Psyche. “Ask 
him to come back to me.” 

“He is ill now, and cannot come,” said his mother. 
“T will try you first and see if you can obey me. 


“You are to go to Pluto’s home down under the 
earth,” said Venus. 

“‘Proserpina is there. Take this little box and 
ask her to give me a little of her beauty. I have 
lost some of mine in caring for my sick son. 

“To not be gone long. I must have it by sunset. 
I meet the gods on Mount Olympus to-night.” 

Psyche walked away deeply troubled. 

‘“‘T can never go there,” she said to herself. ‘The 
road is full of danger. I must go across the dark 
river and pass the dreadful dog with three heads. 
I would rather die than try it!” 

‘Foolish child!” said a voice; ‘‘go by the wind- 
ing cave and you will not see the dog. Charon will 
row you over the river and bring you back again. 
Do not open the box that Proserpina gives you.” 

Psyche could see no one, but she obeyed the 
voice. Down into the cave she went and over the 
gloomy road. 


She reached Pluto’s home at last. Proserpina 
filled the little box, and she started back. 

When she came out into the sunlight again she 
said: “‘How glad I am to see the grass and trees 
once more and the blue sky! 

““How can Proserpina stay half of the year in 
such a dreary place? 

“IT wish I had a little of her beauty, my cheeks 
are so thin and pale. 

“TI will open the box and take out a little.” 

Carefully she lifted the lid, but a heavy sleep 
came-out of the box. It fell upon Psyche and she 
sank to the ground. 

Cupid saw her as she fell, and he came flying 
down. He touched her with his arrow and she 
awoke. 

“‘Oh, Psyche,” he said, as he put the sleep back 
into the box, ‘“‘why did you not obey? 

“It was I who called to you and told you how to 
reach Pluto’s palace. Why did vou open the box?” 

“T wanted to look pretty, dear Cupid,” said 
Psyche, and the tears ran down her cheeks. 

Cupid laughed. “‘We have saved the sleep, so 
I will forgive you this time. Take the box to my 
mother now.” . 

Psyche did so. 

Venus smiled upon her then, and Mercury soon 
came running in with a pair of beautiful wings that 
Jupiter had sent. 

“You are to put these on and come with me,” 
he said. 

Away they flew to Mount Olympus where Cupid 
was waiting for her. 

Here they lived happily together forevermore. 





The Fairies 


Pray, where are the little blue-bells gone, 
That lately bloomed in the wood? 

Why, the little fairies have each taken one, 
And put it on for a hood. 


And where are the pretty grass-stalks gone, 
That waved in the summer breeze? 

Oh, the fairies have taken them every one, 
To plant in their gardens like trees. 


And where are the great big blue-beetles gone, 
That buzzed in their busy pride? 

Oh! the fairies have caught them, every one, 
And have broken them in, to ride. 


And they’ve taken the glow-worms to light their halls 
And the crickets to sing them a song; 

And the great red rose-leaves to paper their walls, 
And they’re feasting the whole night long. 


And when spring comes back with its soft, mild ray, 
And the ripple of gentle rain, 

The fairies bring back what they’ve taken away 
And give it us all again. —Sel. 
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Singing Lessons for Little Children 


Iris Hibbard Cook 


Method of Presenting a Rote 
Song 


N presenting a rote song-the teacher should first tell 
I a story which will cause the child to visualize the 

theme of the song, emphasizing the dramatic idea. 

If practical, act the story, because children are born 
dramatists and the things acted before their eyes, or in 
which they may act a part, are firmly fixed in the memory. 
When interest is thus aroused they will be eager to sing. 
The teacher should then sing the song through lightly and 
tunefully, with correct emphasis, making the song as at- 
tractive as possible to the child. 

“The asters and chrysanthemums are in bloom and all 
along the road the pretty blue fringed gentians peep out. 
The wind goes 00-00-00 around the house, all the green 
leaves on the big trees are changing to bright gold and 
red, and yesterday I saw a few tiny white flakes fall down 
from the sky. Were you up early this morning, before 
the sun was high? The whole world looked as if it was 
covered with a silver blanket. Jack Frost has been at 
work again.” 

Recite the poem one line at a time without the tune and 
ask the children to repeat each line and then the verse as a 
whole. You will see how carefully the poem must be re- 
cited as the child will repeat it exactly as he hears it, and 
if a word has been mispronounced it will require time and 
patience to make the correction. I cannot emphasize this 
too strongly. In no other teaching is a mistake so notice- 
able or so hard to correct as in a song, for if even one note 
is learned incorrectly it often seems well-nigh impossible 
to remedy, and many new songs could be taught in the time 
spent in rectifying a mistake in one carelessly learned. 

When the children can repeat the verse as a whole, sing 
the tune, a phrase at a time, asking them to repeat each 
phrase as you have sung it until they have caught the 
melody. This may be done with or without the words, 
but it is usually preferable to employ a neutral ‘syllable, 
such as “‘lu” or “la.” The children now know the words 
and the tune separately, so the logical procedure will be to 
put them together, but not too quickly, as one must keep 
in mind that both are only learned superficially. Sing a 
line of the song with the children, repeating as before 
until the verse has been learned. 

Do not sing with the children, but ask them to sing like 


Jack Frost’s Visit 


Iris HIBBARD Cook 
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an echo to your voice; this will secure high light tones, for 
here again you are bringing out the dramatic idea — 
they are trying to imitate the echo. If mistakes are made 
the teacher must be ready to take up the song at any 
place and sing it correctly. This necessitates a careful 
study of the song prior to its presentation to the children. 
In a graded school it is a good plan for the teachers in the 
primary grades to meet once a month and learn the songs 
to be taught during the month; inalmost everyschool there 
will be found one who plays the piano and these meetings 
need not prove a burden but rather pleasant social events. 
In the ungraded school the teacher may not have this 
advantage, but the songs are so simple that they can 
be learned with very little effort. 

The first efforts of the children will not, of course, be 
perfect, but there are very few songs in the Primer that can 
not be taught in one lesson, teaching only one verse, as the 
second verfse is a mere repetition of the tune and is more at- 
tractive if taught the following day or even several days 
later. 


Model Lesson Plan 


GRADE I GEOGRAPHY 
L. S. Mills and Bertha O’Neill 


AIM OF THE LESSON 
a General. To teach the children the names of the 
land and water forms of the earth. 
b Specific. To teach the children the names and 
locations of the oceans. 


MATERIAL AND SUBJECT METHOD 
MATTER 
Material 1 Preparation — Review 
Map of the World Show what parts of the 
Globe map and globe are land 
Pointer and what parts water. 


Flash cards with the names 
of the oceans Name the large lands of 


world. 
Find the North Pole 
Find the Equator. 
Find the South Pole. 


Locate each continent. 


Presentation New 
What spreads around the 
continents? 


Subject Matter 2 

Salt water spreads around 
all the land. It covers three 
fourths the earth’s surface. 
We call this the ocean. 


Near the poles the surface Teacher tells the children 
of the water is cold. Near a few facts about the 
the Equator it is warm. ocean. 

The ocean is very deep. 
The light of the sun does not 
go down very far. 


The sea is useful to man. How is the sea useful to 
It supplies water for the man? 

rain clouds. Great ships sail 

on the ocean. Many fish 

arein the ocean. In summer 

cool winds blow from over 

the ocean. 
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East of the United States 
js the Atlantic Ocean. 


Names are given to these 
parts of the ocean. 


West of the United States 
is the Pacific Ocean. 


The frozen ocean around 
the North Pole is the Arctic 
Ocean. 


The one around the South 
Pole is the Antarctic Ocean. 


The part south of Asia is How many oceans are 
the Indian Ocean. there? 

The Pacific is the largest. Which is the largest? 
The Indian is the smallest. Which is the smallest? 


The Atlantic is the most 
important. 


Which is the most im- 
portant? 


Teacher asks each pupil to 
name the oceans several 
times. Each child 
points the oceans on 
both globe and map as 
he names them. 

3 Comparison 
Compare oceans as to size 
with lakes and rivers. 
Generalization. 
What are the largest 
The oceans are the largest bodies of water in the 
bodies of water in the world. - world? 
5 Test. 

Find the largest ocean on 
themap. On the globe. 

Find the most important 
ocean on the map. On 
the globe. 

Find the smallest ocean. 

Find the two cold oceans. 

Find the ocean east of the 
United States. West 
of the United States. 
South of Asia. 


Lakes and rivers send 
water to the oceans. 


In what ways is the water 
of the oceans useful to 
man? 


6 Summary. 

What have we learned 
to-day? 

(Each pupil names and 
locates the oceans, until 
all the facts are brought 
out as taught.) 


Atlantic, Pacific, Indian, 


The recognition of the 
Arctic, and Antarctic. 


names are taught from 
the flash cards. 


Each pupil is given five 
cards with the names 
of the oceans and a 
map (outline) of the 
world. At seat each 
pupil with the aid of 
the cards writes in the 
the proper place the 
name of each ocean on 
the outline map. 
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Primary Composition Work 
1 
Ida E. Roger 
GRADE II—SECOND TERM 


Little Red Cap 

Section I 

Once there was a farmer who was obliged to work very 
hard for his living. Every day he worked in the fields until 
six o’clock. Then he walked wearily home to supper. 
After supper he slept until midnight. At twelve o'clock 
he arose each night. He went to the milk-room to churn. 
He did this work because his wife was too ill to make the 
butter. 


Section IT 

One night the poor farmer started for the milk-room as 
usual. Going there he was obliged to pass the fireplace. 
There he saw the strangest sight! A little elf was sitting 
by the fire. The tiny man had green hands and a green 
face. He was dressed in red from head to foot. On his 
head was a little red cap. From it hung a long red feather. 
You can imagine how frightened the farmer was! 


Section ITI 

He ran back to his room. That night he did not churn. 
In the morning he went to the milk-room. He found the 
butter already made! There was more butter, too, than 
ever before. Little Red-Cap had done this! 


Section IV 

Every night afterward, the little elf came. The butter 
was so good it sold for a high price. Soon the farmer be- 
gan to grow rich. As he grew rich, he became greedy. 
He wanted more and more money. So one night he scolded 
little Red-Cap. He told him to work harder and harder. 


Section V 

Little Red-Cap did not like this. He walked out of the 
house very slowly. That night he did not return. The 
next night the farmer watched for the little man. No 
little elf appeared. The farmer watched the next night 
and the next. Little Red-Cap had disappeared forever. 


Section VI 

The farmer’s luck now changed. All the dollars he had 
saved turned into lumps of coal. His wife, who had been 
better, became ill, and soon the farmer was so poor he was 
obliged to sell his farm. He had lost all by being greedy 


Game of Sunny Day 
(Based on “The Light Bird” — Froebel) 
Laura Rountree Smith 
The children are in a circle. They pass a prism or mirror 
round and stand in the sunshine. They all clap hands and 
say: 
Clap the hands, clap the hands, 
Clap them all together, 
Clap the hands, clap the hands, 
For sunshiny weather. 
See the little Light Bird play, 
On a glad sunshiny day! 


The child holding the prism dances in and out among the 
rest, holding it covered in her hands, she then hands it to 
any child, who quickly passes it to the next, who passes it on, 
etc. Any child may hold it up and let it flash in the sun- 
shine. 

The first child to call “Light Bird” and see the flash of 
the prism, may take it next time and dance round the circle. 
The verse is repeated and the game continues until each 
child has seen the Light Bird first. 
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° ° they’! 
Poems Little Children Love have 
° There 
to Recite al 
, in it. 
Angelina W Wray ign't i 
Director of Oral Expression and Public Speaking in little 
the Public Schools of New Brunswick, N. J. (Use 
(Book rights reserved) in gi 
HO has not felt the witching charm of schoo 
October? Who does not love its cool, come 
crisp air, its sunny sky, its trees aglow Qu 
with red and gold, and the thrill of shows 
mystery and magic in its weird Hallowe’en? They 
Children are quick to respond to the spirit that : A 
is abroad during this month, and will delight in bright 
work linked with the thought of the glowing they 
leaves and the rustling wind. No! 
Early in the month the teacher, holding up a oar 
spray of crimson or yellow leaves, may say do tc 
4 cheerily: Then 
; “Something was calling these little leaves this high, 
morning. Something coaxed them to flutter Tel 
from the branches. What do you suppose it = glanc 
— was? Let us imagine we are out in the woods. Ill. No. 2. “ Hurry, shining yellow!” pitch 
Ill. No. 1. “Hark! I hear a whisper,” Ihearawhisper,don’t you? It’sthe wind talking, peat -agh 
isn’t it? Somebody who thought the wind was dia 
like a playful boy wrote a poem I am going to re- ~ 
cite for you. Listen carefully, and see how much 
you can remember after I am through.” = 
Then lightly and happily, with appropriate ory 
gestures, she may recite the little poem: po 
- Wha 
What the Wind Said anot 
Hark! I hear a whisper, Wha 
Soft and sweet and gay; Whe 
“Come!” the wind is calling, close 
To the leaves to-day. you! 
“Hurry, shining yellow! fe 
“Hurry, brown and red! aa 
Let us have a frolic too 
Ere you go to bed.” sa 
ay 
How the bright leaves rustle ad 
When they hear that call! 
Brown and gold and crimson, you 
See how fast they fall! Whi 


And the light wind, laughing, 
Whirls them round and round, 

Puffs them high, high, higher! 
Blows them to the ground. 





“Don’t you stop!” he murmurs. 
“Come and dance again! 
What! you’re really weary? : Bir ag F 
Cuddle closer, then. Ill. No. 4. Come and dance again!” 
Did I treat you roughly? 
Did we play too long? 
Never mind! I’m sorry. 
Here’s a ‘sleepy’ song!”’ 


Il. No. 3. “ Puffs them high, high, higher!” 





In teaching the poem day after day, be careful 
to keep up the spirit of the play. If rightly 
taught, children will love it. One stanza at a 
time mzy be written on the blackboard for 
memorizing. 

Begin the study by asking questions like these: 
“Who remembers the first word I said when I re- 
cited the poem? Yes, it was ‘Hark!’ What did 
I do as I said it? Listened. Let us al] putour 
hand to our ear and listen. (’Illustration No. 1.) 
‘I hear a whisper.’ Tell me what you hear. It 
is ‘soft and sweet and gay,’ isn’t it? What does 
it say? ‘Come!’ Yes, it’s the wind calling to 
the leaves to-day. (Hold gesture through the 
first four lines.) 

“What does the wind say to the shining yel- 
low leaves? (Illus. No. 2.) What does he say 
to the brown and red? Play you are the wind 
and say it just as he did. Tell them what 
you want to have. When we ‘frolic’ we are 
Il. No. 5. “Never mind! I’m sorry.” happy,are we not? Smile at the little leaves som. No. 9. “ Better mind your P’s and Q's!” 
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they'll be glad tocome Dochildren ever 
have frolics before they go to bed? 
There’s a short word in the last line that 
means ‘before.’ It hasonly three letters 
in it. Whocanfindit? Yes, it’s ‘ere,’ 
jsn’tit? What doesit mean? Coax the 
little leaves to frolic ere they go to bed. 
(Use the word “ere” again and again 
in giving directions concerning other 
school-room work, so that it may be- 
come perfectly familiar.) 

Questioning on the seconc stanza 
shows that the leaves seem glad to come. 
“rustle.” They “fall fast.” 
“Aretheydulland sober? Oh! they’re 
bright, are they? Make me ‘see how/fast 
they fall.’ Is the ‘light wind’ sobbing? 
No! no! he’s ‘laughing.’ (Insist on 
correct pronunciation.) What does he 
do to the bright little leaves at first? 
Then what does he do? ‘Puffs them 
high, high, higher!’ (Illus. No. 3.) 
Tell them to look at the leaves, if their 
lance does not rise naturally. The 
pitch of the voice rises naturally, too.) 


Now what does he do? ‘ Blows them Ill. No. 8. “Oh! their eyes with fire are bright!” 


to the ground.’ (Illus. No. 3, but let eyes follow the 
direction of the lower hand this time.) 

“Oh! they’ve stopped dancing! What does the wind 
murmur! Is he glad? Say it as if you were sorry and 
surprised. What does he coax the leaves to do? ‘Come 
and dance again.’ (Illus. No. 4, coaxing expression.) 
What ails the leaves? Are they really tired? What is 
another word for tired? What does the wind ask them? 
What does he tell them to do if they’re ‘really weary?” 
When you’re tired, what do you sometimes do? ‘Cuddle’ 
close to mother, or to some one else who loves you, don’t 
you? Tell the leaves to ‘cuddle closer.’ Ask the leaves 
if ‘you treated them roughly.?’ Ask them if ‘you played 
too long.’ What do you say sometimes when you want 
people not to mind something you’ve done? ‘Never mind.’ 
Say it just as you’d say it to some little boy or girl whom you 
love. (Illus. No. 5, tender expression.) Tell the leaves 
you're ‘sorry,’ little wind. What will you do for them? 
What is a ‘sleepy’ song?” 





Ill. No. 6 “Oh! little leaves are gay and free 
On every autumn day!:’ 
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Do not allow the slightest sing-song. 
Concert work may be used in the first 
two grades and will be a great help in 
quick memorizing, but the recitation 
should be stopped at the first indication 
of the fault mentioned. 

In Caroline Crawford’s book, “Folk 
Dances and Games,” there is a German 
“Ring Dance” which may be adapted 
for use as a Leaf Dance, and used in 
connectiqn. with the teaching of the 
poem. 

Use the music just as it is written, 
but the following words and motions 
are suggested as more appropriate to the 
thought of the month. The children 
stand in a circle with hands joined. 
One child, representing the “wind,” 
stands in the middle of the ring. 


Dance of the Autumn Leaves 


In autumn, bright autumn, 
(All skip to the right.) 
Each little leaf is gay. 
We’re turning and whirling, 
(Skip to left in circle.) 
Before we dance away. 
Oh! little leaves are gay and free 
On every autumn day! 


(Loose hands, and whirl around self. Illus. No. 6.) 


Just whirling and twirling 
(Hold partner’s right-hand, and skip around partner.) 


We circle in our play; 


All lightly, all brightly, (Reverse.) 


We cannot stop nor stay. 


Oh! merry wind, you blow too hard 


Upon this autumn day! 


(Loose hands and whirl around self.) 


We’re weary, so weary, 


(Skip slowly to right.) 


We must have played too long! 


You’ve raced us, you’ve chased us! 


You are too big and strong! 


(Stand still and shake finger at wind.) 
Oh! let us rest a little while, 


And sing your sleepy song. 


(Sink to floor with hands under heads, and close eyes.) 
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Dance, Little Hare 


AN OLD RUSSIAN SINGING GAME 
, (Translated for Primary EpvucaTIon) 


Allegretto grazioso 


Dance, gray hare, Turn round sidewise, Clapand turn round side wise 


Clap, little hare, and 


turnround sidewise,Thetownshereare all 


Ger - man, 


Their gates are 


Littlegray hare 


| 
= 


Gray one clap hands, Turnround sidewise, Turn round sidewise; Wheel and turn. 
a, iw 


seed) 





e Fiue. 


October 1 
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Teachers who wish to undertake the work, but who live 
on the plains or in other parts of the country where autumn 
leaves cannot be obtained without difficulty, will find a 
great aid in Dennison’s autumn leaf crépe paper. Enough 
gay clusters may be cut from one of the fifteen-cent packets 
to transform the room into a bower of autumnal glory. 
Or borders of the bright leaves may be drawn with colored 
crayons. 


To link the study with the other lessons, let the pupils 
in the second grade, and above, copy the poem neatly, 
as a writing lesson. To correlate with manual training, 
leaves may be traced, colored and cut from paper. Little 
baskets may be folded or pasted, with tinted leaves. The 
Seat Work Material, provided for use with the reader, 
“Little Playmates,’ by Angelina W. Wray, contains 
patterns for a chain of autumn leaves which the children 
delight in making. If the patterns there given are traced 
and cut from yellow or red construction paper, the small 
workers will gladly make wreaths and chains in sufficient 
quantity to form a pretty decoration for the room. 

Toward the end of the month, when Hallowe’en fun is 
filling the air, the boys and girls will take pleasure in learn- 
ing the second poem, “ Jack-o’-Lanterns,” which may be 
given as a recitation, or may be sung to the familiar tune, 
“There’s Music in the Air.” 


Used in connection with the material described in Sep- 
tember issue of PRIMARY EDUCATION, as part of an Autumn 
Pageant or Harvest Festival, the work of this month will be 
found of additional value. The children who take the part 
of leaves in the “Dance of the Autumn Leaves” may be 
costumed in red, brown and yellow, with the little “wind”’ 
in gauzy blue of a soft dull shade, while those who take 
part in the “Jack-o’-Lantern Song” may wear black and 
orange, or may simply carry Jack-o’-lanterns, as in Illus. 
No.7. An effective way to render the last poem is to have 
the stanzas recited by a small girl or boy, while the Jack-o’- 
Lanterns enter as pictured, and sing the chrous. 
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Jack-o’-Lanterns 
The night is cold and still, 


Gloomy are the fields and lanes; 
The withered leaves fall fast, 
Blackened by the autumn rains, 
Through the woodland dim and chill, 
Up the long and shadowy hill, 
Jack-o’-Lanterns love to go 
Marching softly to and fro. 
Chorus (By the Jack-o’-Lanterns) 
Oo-00-00-00! here we creep, 
When the world is fast asleep. 
Qo0-00-00-00-00-00-00! 
Marching out to frighten you! 


Now weirdest sights are seen, 
Weirdest music floats around. 
The goblin folk are out, 
Scamp’ring by with leap and bound. 
Oh, their eyes with fire are bright! (J/lus. No. 8.) 
In the dark and gloomy night 
Jack-o’-Lanterns love to go 
Softly marching to and fro. 


You’d better stay indoors 
Or you'll have to moan and shake! 
When they are on your path, 
Stoutest hearts will fear and quake! 
Better mind your P’s and Q’s! (Jilus. No. 9. 
Better tremble in your shoes, 
When the Jack-o’-Lanterns go 
Marching softly to and fro. 


The child who is chosen to recite the words should be one 
who can enter into the spirit they contain, and the chorus 
should march on without an instant’s hesitation at the close 
of each stanza, disappearing as rapidly after singing. 

Do not forget to use the incentives for good work by in- 
dividual children, as suggested in the September number 
of this magazine. By the close of October you should 


be able to note a gratifying improvement in enunciation 
as well as in the power to express changes of thought by 
voice and gesture. 




















Ii. No. 7 


“Oo-00-00-00! here we creep. 


When the world is fast asleep. 
00-00-0 »-00-00-00-00. 
Marching out to frighten you 
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Correlating Paper Cutting 
II 


Bessie Dixon 


The leaves gave a party one autumn day While looking for leaves, they notice many other signs 
And invited the north wind bold, of the approaching winter. A “Getting Ready for Win- 

They put on their dresses of crimson and brown ter’ poster proves interesting and instructive. Thus, 
With the borders splashed with gold. the Nature Work is provided for. 
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What a grand opportunity to make a poster showing the Hiawatha Poster 
leaves of different trees! The children should know the As Columbus Day is approaching, many suggestions 
leaves of the trees in the locality in which they live. come to mind. The following ideas were worked out with 


fine results. The first days of October, 
we read “Hiawatha.” But that was 
not all. During the geography period, 
we learned about the homes, dress, 
pastimes and occupations of these In- 
dians. At the language period, we 
learned the fifteen lines beginning: 
Then the little Hiawatha 


Learned of every bird its languags 


When the literature period came, we 
found out who wrote Hiawatha and how 
he thought of writing it. In spelling, 
we spelled such words as Hiawatha, 
Longfellow, Indian, wigwam, bow, arrow, 
canoe, hunt, fish, chief, papoose, braves 
and squaw. None of this work was 
done in one day, but unities were given 
each day, in each subject, until the 
work was completed. Then, we made 
a poster. 

Of what value was this poster? We 
put it up in the front of our room and 
not only viewed our work but reviewed it 
in program form. This was the pro- 
gram: 


Questions on the Poster 
(Questions were answered in complet 
Statements) 

Of what poem does our poster tell 
us? Who wrote Hiawatha? What 
made him think of writing a poem about 
Indians? Who can give us the lines 
which tell us what Hiawatha learned of 
the birds and beasts? Which of H*- 

‘ 
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watha’s friends does our poster show? What are the 
Indian women called? Find a squaw on the poster. 
What is the work of the squaw? What are the Indian 
men called? Find a brave on the poster. How do the 
braves spend their time? What do Indian children do 
all day? Spell Hiawatha. Spell the name of the man who 
wrote Hiawatha. Spell the word Indian. With what kind 
of letters do the words Hiawatha, Longfellow and Indian 
begin? Spell wigwam. Count the wigwams on the 
poster. Spell the word that tells what the Indian men are 
called. Spell the word that tells what the Indian women 
are called. What are Indian babies called? Spell papoose. 
Find a papoose on the poster. 

I then commented on the poster. Good points were 
shown and the children were congratulated upon their 
work. They were told that a story could be told by pic- 
tures as well as by words, written or spoken, and they 
were shown one or two simple pictures the Indians made to 
express a thought. 
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The Geography Poster 

This led up to October the twelfth, Discovery Day, when 
a Columbus story was worked out. In this connection, 
more geography work was correlated. It dealt with the 
true shape of the earth and the idea of the earth as believed 
by the people of Columbus’ day. Spelling, at this time, 
included such words as October, Columbus, America, ships, 
sailors, king, queen, earth and Indians. These words were 
cut out after they learned to spell them. Language was 
correlated in the capitalization of October, Columbus, 
America and Indians. Also, in the abbreviation of Octo- 
ber and the telling of the story of each day’s unity. Fol- 
lowing this work, two posters were made and the work was 
gone over with the posters before them. Each poster re- 
view should be worked out in a different way. 


Hallowe’en 
The latter part of October the origin of Hallowe’en was 
depicted in the All-hallow Eve poster. The houses, old 
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made. The children were delighted 
with the poems, “When the Frost 
is on the Punkin,” “Little Orphant 
Annie” and “The Circus Day Parade,” 
so those were the titles we cut. How- 
ever, a circus day parade could be 
shown in paper cutting and two or 
four lines of Riley’s Circus Day 
Parade could be written below the 
cutting in white ink. 


Arithmetic Poster 

In so many schools, all or a large 
number of the tables are required 
during the school year. That being 
true, since the children know how 
to count by fives and tens, and since 
these tables can now be easily de- 
veloped, a poster, showing these two 
tables, is in order. 


Music Poster 
If a music poster is desired, the 
canoe melody is in order, as a large 
part of October’s work deals with 
Indians. 





witch, trees, bat, cat and brownies were cut from black 
paper. The moon and the sacred fires were cut from 
orange colored paper and the poster itself was of dark blue 
paper, making the scene a night scene. 

The Hallowe’en symbols bring to our minds the historical 
story of “How a Jack-o’-Lantern Saved a Pilgrim Family.” 
This was worked out in poster form also. The colors used 
were similar to those used in the All-hallow Eve poster. 

There were two symbolic Hallowe’en posters. One was 
worked out in a similar manner to the above mentioned, the 
other was worked out in black and white. 





Gently rocks my light can. oe 


Red Cheeks 
Language Poster Up there in the orchard, 
The latter part of October our language work consisted On a breezy ae 
“ : <P ee ee Do you see the red cheeks 
of the development of the quotation marks. These marks a eae 
met ameer on : : ne tgp Winds of autumn scorning? 
were cut and put away as the period, question mark and 
exclamation point were. These will all appear later on a } —_ — 
poster entitled, “Story of the Marks of Punctuation.” Two red cheeks are Mary's, 


Two belong to Fred; 
, Two, so round, are Harry’s — 
A Riley Poster All the others overhead 
As the seventh of October is James Whitcomb Riley’s Are the apples ripe and red, 
>irthday, a Riley poster similar to the Field poster was Waiting to be harvested. — A. E. A. 








Mig 
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Witch Lantern 


Mignon Martineau 












“Something scary” appeals to every child in 
the world. This witch lantern will bring forth 
earnest endeavor from the first lesson until it is 
finished. 

It is drawn so it can be made as a stencil painted 
black with thin yellow paper pasted on the wrong 
side to make inside of lantern and to make it look 
as though a light were inside; or ordinary draw- 
ing paper can be used; paint witch black and 
border black, but this will not give the “lighted 
effect. 

Either a three or four sided lantern can be made. 
To put bottom in square lantern leave a four-inch 
square of paper with flaps attached to the lower 
edge of one panel. This will bend up. Paste 
ring on top. 


Mignon Marine aw 
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Arithmetic Lessons for the 


Third Grade 


N preparing these lessons there are some minor points 
which I have not touched. I have, however, en- 
deavored to suggest ways by which the principles of 
the four fundamental processes may be so firmly es- 

tablished in the child’s mind that a foundation for all future 
work in arithmetic may be laid. 

Also, I have mentioned a few devices by which accuracy 
and speed may be secured, and pleasure derived from the 
learning of the multiplication tables. 

The processes are here presented in the order in which 
they should be taught in the third grade. The plans 
may be adapted to any text. 

The aim of this course is to teach the child to add, sub- 
tract, multiply and divide accurately and quickly and to 
apply the acquired skill. 

In the applied problem the work is so presented that 
little reasoning power is expected of a third grade child 
other than to the extent of determining whether a larger or 
a smaller answer is required. 

In a very simple way the child is taught to know the 
difference between a problem in partition and one in measure- 
ment. With a little effort on the teacher’s part the princi- 
ples therein involved may be so thoroughly mastered 
that in the higher grades the child need only learn the 
new terms, “measurement,” “partition,’”’ “‘abstract,’’ and 
“concrete’’ (for of course these are not given him in this 
grade), and apply them. 


ADDITION 
The first step and the most important in taking up this 
process is to teach the forty-five addition combinations. 
I say teach, but do not expect to do so quickly. Place 
them on the blackboard as follows: 


1+7) +5) 
i+8) +61. 7? 2+47= 6 
24+7\_9 345(" © 2450=7 34.3) 
24+6/~"%44+4 3445 HO) - 46 
4+5) 9+9'= 18 ait 8+8) 
] ) 
i+1tig 
1+3)_ 41+2'¢=23 ) ns 
b+a).. 2421 3+9 
oo Ee 5+ 9) 4+9) 4+8 12 
6+9) _15 6+8?= 14 5+8-=138 54+7/{ 
7+8) 747) 6+7) 6+6 
1+9) 
2+ 9) 2+8 | 
3+8( 1, 3+7$ = 10 
4+7 | 4+ 6 | 
5+6) 5+5) 


Leave them on the board as long as necessary, if it is all 
term, until the children learn them. Allow them to look 
at the board to find the combination they need rather than 
to count on their fingers or in any other way. Counting is 
not adding, and the only possible way to prevent the former 
is by the children learning the combinations, and the only 
way they can learn them is to see and use them every 
day. 

Give the first simple addition examples in combinations 
of nines, e. g. 

15 36 62 
+84 +63 4-37 


Then take up the others in order. 

them, one by one, from the board. 

do not know them, replace them. 
From the eights on down, attention must be called to 


You can then remove 
If it is found that they 
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Lessons 


such combinations as 9 + 9 = 18. Show the children 
that they are learning to know what the numbers make 
“on the end,” that is, that ‘wherever 9 and 9 come to. 
gether they always make 8 “on the end.” In the same 
way 7 and 7 always make 4, 8:and 6 always make 4 
7 and.5-make 2. Be sure to drill on ‘the reverse. Because 
a child knows that 7 and 5 are 12 is no assurance he knows 
that 5 and 7 are 12. Show them that whenever °% is added 
to a number the result always ends in one'less than the other 
number. 

Apply these facts to column addition, short at first, 
gradually lengthening: 


2 
? 


home 


They should. be taught to think 
eleven, fourteen.” 
Much drill should be conducted along the following lines: 
23 35 44 65 76 87 
+8 +9 +6 8 4 3 


5 and 2, saying “seven, 


Since they have learned that 8 and 3 are 11, 
1 on the end, lead them to see that the first result must 
end in 1, the second in 4, the third in 0, etc. Then it is an 
easy matter for them to think of the next larger number 
that ends in 1, 4, or 0. 

In teaching longer columns it is well to place them on the 
board and assist them thus: 


or make 


4 

6 

’ 

7 
Placing a pointer on 5, sty 7 and’5 make what? This re. 
sult is not difficult to obtain, but the: rest are, as the chil- 
dren cannot at first remember. Then “12.ends in what?” 
Answer “2.” “2 and 6?” . Answer ‘‘8..”” '“12 and’6” 
“‘ Answer “‘18,”’ and so on up the column. » Form the habit 
of adding both up and .down as a check and for the 
extra practice with the different combinations thus formed. 

They soon become ‘able to do it without any assistance 
except the referring to the tables on the board. _ It pleases 
them to know that when they have mastered these they 
know all the numbers that there are, “the biggest ones they 
ever saw.” .I try to show them how they are all made wp 
of 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 0. 

The .“carrying’’ process presents little difficulty. 4 
third grade child usually knows units, tens and hundreds 
places. 

14 


26 
~~) 
12 


87. 

Begin with such columns as-this, where there will be but 
one to carry, and the result will not be greater than 
When they have the 7 placed under units, then have ther 
think 1 and 1 and call the first figure 2, then 5, 7, 8. 

Next make the results reach 100 or more, but stl 
carrying only one from the units place to the tens. Thet 
make the columns so as to carry one from the units an 
also one from the tens. Later, two and more may 
carried. Often attention must be called to the fact tha! 
there i is not always a number to be carried, for little childres 

“get a habit” of doing a thing and do not think when its 
necessary and when not, unless their attention is called tott 
The same trouble will be encountered in the “borrowing 
process in subtraction, but is more easily controlled, 4 
they are more advanced when they reach that point. 
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Applied Problems in Addition 


When approaching this work the use of a book should 
be made a pleasure and not a task. They can use any 
text intelligently if they are first taught to read carefully 
each problem. That is the first step. Tell them that every 
problem tells something and asks something although it is 
often done in a short way and sometimes in one question. 
The next step is to find all the problem ¢e//s; the next to find 
what it asks. The fourth step is to éhink whether a larger 
or a smaller answer is needed. This is all the reasoning 
the child has to do. 

There should be much drill upon the reading of problems, 
calling upon one to read just what it /ells; another, what it 
asks, and another to tell whether it would be a larger or 
smaller answer. 

Begin with simple ones in which the children can arrive at 
the answer mentally for the purpose of getting complete 
answers. Have them turn the words of the questions into a 
statement. For example: A boy had seven cents and he 
earned five cents. How many cents had he then? By 
changing the words of the question into a statement we have, 
“He then had twelve cents.” 

Then take up those in which the sum is more than they 
can arrive at mentally. This is the time to teach them 
the oral analysis, “answering in words,” I call it, using no 
numbers save the ones in the problem. 

Before giving them this I tell the children that when we 
want a larger answer we must “put things together”? and 
that in arithmetic we call that adding and the answer we 
get is called the “sum.” So to answer a problem in words 
we say (to quote the one given with the numbers changed, 
“He then has as many cents as the sum of seventeen cents 
and fifteen cents.”’ 

After you have good oral answers the method of solution 
may be presented. I tell the children that in this we talk 
backwards so as to place the figures first and have short 
sentences follow: 

17 cents a boy had. 
15 cents a boy earned. 


32 cents he then had. 


In the beginning work have the “names”’ put after all 
numbers. 

By this method the child ought soon be able to work 
independently. 


An Easy Method for the Develop- 
ment of Numbers by Means 
of Number Blocks 


HE most important factor in Arithmetic is the per- 
ception of numbers. 
It is wonderful with what ease First Grade chil- 
dren can tell number combinations and separations, 
as well as how many 1’s, 2’s, 5’s, etc.,in 12,6, 10, etc., after 
actually perceiving number relations. 

Five minute lessons with the play spirit will do wonders. 
Finding puzzles in numbers is just as good a game to any 
child as puzzle cards or games. 

Begin your number lessons by some such saying as, 
“Now let’s play a game of puzzles,” or “ Let’s see who can 
get the most puzzles to-day.” 

If they cannot count already, have games of counting 
objects in room. Have competition in it as, “John, count 
how many red things he can find,” “ Jane, count how mary 
green things she can find.” 

A very good game is — Have one row leave the room 
while something is hidden, children upon returning must 
find hidden object before children in seats count 20 by 1’s, 
or 30 by 3’s, 50 by 5’s,etc. The teacher will have to lead in 
counting the first few times. 

Then use any good number blocks, those graduated 
irom | to 1,2 are especially adaptable. 
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Teacher's turn — She says (holding up blocks): 

“These two blocks are equal. 

“These two blocks are the same size. 

“This block is just as large as this one. 

“This block is the same size as this one.” 

Then children find equal blocks and tell as many differ- 
ent ways as possible (spirit of competition). 


Lesson II 

Teacher (showing blocks) — Larger — Smaller: 

“This block is larger than this one. 

“This block is not as large as this one. 

“This block is smaller than this one. 

“These two blocks are not equal. 

“These two blocks are not the same size. 

“I would have to put (one) more on this one (show) to 
have it as large as this one. 

“T would have to take some away from this one to have 
it equal this one.” 

Children find and tell, one larger, smaller, etc. 


Lesson III 

(Showing blocks to represent.) 

If this block weighs four ounces this one will weigh mor 
than four ounces, because it is larger. 

If this stick is five inches long, this one would be five 
inches because they are equal. 

Then have children find and tell something concrete 
with their block. 

Lesson IV 

(In all these lessons keep spirit of finding puzzles 

Arrange blocks according to size from 1 to 12 

Begin by numbering blocks (in chalk) 1, 2, 3, 4, etc., it 
helps to keep their relative values. (Children tell what to 
mark.) 

Teacher Now let’s see if this is 4. (Lay four units, or 
|’s, beside the four and let them see it really is four 1’s 

Lay 7 units or 1’s beside 7 and see that it equals the 7. 
Build up all the large units in this way. 

Then — why do we call this 10? (Because it is 10 1’s.) 

How many are 10 1’s? 

Why do we call this 4? 

How many are 4 1’s? 

Why do we call this 12? etc. How many are 12 1’s? 

They will go easily from this to 1’s in. 


(Because it is 4 1’s.) 


Lesson V 

How many 1’s in 12? (There are 12 1’s in 12.) 

How many 1’s in 7? (There are 7 1’s in 7.) 

How many 1’s in 9? etc. How many are 9 1’s? etc. 

You have now laid the foundation for multiplication and 
division; and how many 2’s in 3’s, in 6’s, can be played 
in the same way. 

Lesson VI 

Adding comes next. 

Arrange blocks side by side from 1 to 12. 

Place 1 above the 2 and they will readily see it equals the 3. 

Now is the psychological time to write that phrase, turn 
to the board and say, “ We will write that.” 

“What shall I put down?” 

Do not dwell on these written numbers now, but write 
each new number as discovered. 

Proceed to add or put 1 above each of the next larger 
blocks and they will see it equals some other block and 
find it. 7+ 1 = 8,6+ 1 = 7, etc. 


Lesson VII 
Have child show how much 6 + 1 are by putting blocks 
together. How many are 8 + 1? 11 + 1?,2 + 1 ? ete. 
Future lessons + 2, +3, +4 (according to grade). 
Lesson VIII 
(Subtraction.) 
Put 1 unit above some larger block and ask: What 
would be left if that much was cut off or taken away? 


(Continued on page 529) 
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The October Story Picture’ 
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October Nature Lessons 


Margaret Bakenhus 


DISSEMINATION OF SEEDS 
Motive 
To teach the various ways in which plants find a new 
home; to develop the powers of observation and reason; 
to arouse an interest in and a love for nature. 


Materials o ’ 
Seeds, stiff paper for seed boxes, cloth for bags, sketches, 
reading lessons, field trips, stories, pictures. 


Points to be Developed 
1 All plants grow seeds. 
2 We could not live without seeds. 
3 Plants want their seed babies to find new homes. 
4 Plants take care of their seeds until they are ready to 
find new homes. 
5 Plants get their babies ready for the journey. 
6 How seeds are scattered. 


1 All Plants Grow Seeds 


What has the apple tree been doing all year? (Making 
apples.) The apple holds what within it? (Seeds. 
While the apple tree has been busy making apples, what 
have the cherry, plum, peach and pear trees been doing? 
The currant, raspberry and blackberry bushes? What 
has happened to the lettuce? Cabbage? Sweet peas? 
Nasturtiums? Poppies? Thistle? Besides giving us 
beauty and joy, what is the chief thing all plants are trying 
todo? (Grow seeds.) 


2 WeCould Not Live Without Seeds 


What would 
(The world would 
People and animals would not be 
able to live.) Picture the world without plants — no 
grass, flowers, trees, shade, birds, animals, people. Let 
us see how life depends upon seeds. We had bread and 
milk for breakfast. Bread is made from flour, and flour 
from the seeds of wheat. If the wheat stopped having 
seeds, we should be without flour. Without flour there 
would be no bread. The milk we drank came from the 
cow. Cows live in green meadows where they eat grass 
and clover all day long. If there were no grass and clover 
plants there would be no cows. So with all our food. 
We live on either plants or animals. We could get along 
without animals but not without plants. 


What comes from the seed? (New plants.) 
happen if plants stopped having seeds? 
soon be without plants. 


3 Plants Want Their Babies to Find New Homes 


In the plant world the parents stay at home and the 
children travel. Each kind of plant eats a certain kind of 


food. If the children grew up around the mother plant, 
what would happen? (There would not be enough food 
for all.) So they must go away from home. 


Why is it not best to plant the same kind of seeds each 
year in the same spot? Tell of the farmer’s experiences 
with crops. Where have seeds the best chance to grow up 
into strong plants? (In a place not already full of plants 
that need the same kind of food.) 

Seeds are provided with some way of moving about. 
They are great travelers. Some of them have crossed the 
ocean. The peach came from Persia, cotton from China, 
and the buttercup, Canada thistle and oxeye daisy traveled 
with the early settlers to this country. 

It is well for us that plants aren’t satisfied to keep their 
seeds sonear home. They are more widely scattered. 


4 Plants Care for the Seeds Until Ready to Find 
New Homes 


Our parents do what for us until we can take care of 
ourselves? (Feed, clothe and shelter us.) What do you 


suppose the mother plant does for her children? All seeds 
need care until they are ripe. If they fall to the ground 
before they are well grown they will not be able to start new 
plants. Let us see what the mother tree does for the 
apple baby: 


The young seeds are protected by — 
Hard skin to keep out insects, rain, cold. 
Green coloring to hide them among the leaves. 
Hard, sour pulp that makes people and animals sick if 
eaten, thus giving the seeds a chance to grow. 
Skin and pulp keep the seeds safe. 
When the seeds are ripe— 
Skin is red or yellow to attract attention. 
Pulp is sweet and juicy. 
Core is tough, hard and bitter so that it will be thrown 
away and the seeds given a chance to grow. 
Round in shape so that it may roll to a new home if not 
helped by people and animals. 


When the seeds are ripe the apple is good to eat. If it 
were necessary to examine the seeds to find out whether 
or not they were ripe, what would happen? (Weshould 
destroy many apples and waste many seeds.) So in order 
to protect its children, the apple had to find some other way 
than by its seeds to tell when it is ready to be eaten. 

If not picked from the tree, the apple falls to the ground to 
show that it is waiting to be eaten. What would happen 
if no one picked it up? (It would decay and thus free the 
seeds.) Why does the tree want its apples to be carried 
away? 

Briefly tell how the following plants protect their seeds 
while growing: Grape, Melon, Thistle, Chestnut, Pea, 
Maple. 


5 Plants Get Their Babies Ready for the Journey 


Tell how the mother plant puts her babies to sleep in 
little cradles, storing up food for them to eat when they wake 
up at their journey’s end. Take the children out to find 
all the cradles they can and to notice how and where they 
grow. Encourage them to bring seed cradles to school. 
Let them discover how the seeds are prepared to get to new 
homes. 

Bright colors of seed cradles. 

Sweet and juicy pulp. 

Wings and sails to fly. 

Boats to sail. 

Hooks to hang on. 

Smooth, hard skin to coast. 

Shooting pods. 

Squirting pods. 

Round shape to tumble or roll. 

Resemblance to insects to deceive the birds. 


6 How Seeds are Scattered 

Wind. 

Water. 

Animals. 

Man. 

Mame the different ways you have seen seeds travel. 
(Flying, sailing, swimming, floating, coasting on ice, 
hitching on, sleigh riding, tumbling, rolling, being shet or 
squirted, carried by people and animals.) 


SEEDS THAT Fty To New Homes 
Must be light. 
Must hang where the wind can reach them. 
Must have wings. 
Fly until the wind stops, or until they brush against 
something, or until their wings fall off. Some- 
times they fly on some other day 
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October Study Picture SEEDS 
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(Copyright by Eugene A. Perry. Used by permission Harvesting Poppies Breton 
of The Perry Pictures Company) 
Maple Rain, cold, wind, insects and birds are kept away. 
Protective coloring in spring. Protective coloring of cradle. F 
Sharp stickers on cradle in spring. Seeds are wrapped in silky covering. Jack 
Twins. When the seeds are full grown, the cradle is too Mi 
Brown when ripe — attractive coloring. small and bursts open. It is brown now. Why? 
No stickers when ripe. Seeds look like tiny carrots, sails like feathers. — 
Very light. Sails close when wet. 
Grow up high. When can the seeds sail best? 
Seeds hang in clusters. Some plants have many Which finds its new home farthest from the mother 
seeds, some have few. The simpler types have plant, the thistle or the maple? 
many ill-provided seeds, which are sent out to Which would you rather be? 
take care of themselves. Many of them never Compare with the dandelion seed, finding the C 
grow. The more advanced plants have only a resemblances and differences. 
small number of seeds, but each one is well supplied Other sailing seeds: Milkweed, fireweed, golden- 
with food for the baby plant. rod, aster, cat-tail. 
ine Srerps 7S o oo 
2 SEEDS THAT SAIL ON WATER 
Young seeds protected by cone (seed cradle). Must live near the shore. 
N:ed a I mg time to get strong, and so live two years Must be water-proof. Tur] 
_m their cradles. Must be smooth and light. The 
Cradles have many rooms. Sales : 
How do the seeds leave their cradles? a . ~ . 0 
* lag ag pete aa Three-sided boat, filled with air. Ope 
Which is beg ato "hhh tan fly farther? ape . - ~ center of this boat. (Talk about life The 
Other flying seeds: Ash, elm, hemlock. aprenden AP , . ; S 
= ee ? ’ Put some seeds in a dish of water. Blow. Imagine Wh 
on” 3 the seeds outdoors. How far will the seeds sail? , 
SEEDS THAT SAIL TO NEw Homes Wied de tien aileattieen al teen o oiler wall ' 
Must be light. Vhat 1s ne ac vantage © reing a sailor seed: 
Steet thaue eniie to cotch the wind. Compare with the water-lily seed. Ant 
Must be where the wind can catch them. SEEDS THAT Swim TO NEw Homes By 
Thistle How prepared for their wet journey? By 
In spring the bud is purple. Each purple leaf has Cocoanut s 
a seed. The cocoanut swims hundreds of miles before landing. By 
Flower is pretty and is protected by sharp spines. Its hard outer covering prevents the seeds from By 
Purple leaves fall off, the seeds remain in their cradles being soaked by the water. By 
to grow. The shell keeps the seeds safe from injury by logs By 
Cradle is closed so that the seeds are safe. or other obstructions in the water. 
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SgeDS THAT STEAL RipEs TO NEw Homes 
Must be able to hang on tightly. 
Must be where people and animals brush against them. 
Burdock 
Green cradle for protection in spring. 
Stickers not sharp in spring. Why? 
In fall the cradle is brown. Why? 
The stickers are now sharp and hooked. Why? 
The mother burdock could not manufacture a bright 
seed cradle nor give its babies wings or sails, so 
she made the little hooked cradle to hang on. 
Of what advantage is this over sails or wings? 
Tell about the dangerous hitchers of Africa. 


SpepS THAT TUMBLE TO NEW Homes 
Must be round. 
Must be easily carried by the wind. 
Tumble-W eed 
Is round. 
Drops its seeds as the wind pushes the cradle along. 
Tell about the Russian tumbleweed of North 
Dakota. 


SEEDS THAT ARE SHOT TO NEW Homes 
Witch-hazel 

The pod has two horny seeds. 

The edges of the seed cradle contract against the 
sides of the seed and sheot it out. 

Sometimes the seeds are shot out forty feet — not 
a very gentle way of sending children away, but 
the best the witch-hazel can do. 

The blue violet belongs to the shooters. 


SEEDS THAT ARE SQUIRTED TO NEW Homes 
The squirting cucumber 

The cradle swells with water. 

When the seeds are ripe, they are squirted out with 
the water and sent many feet from the mother 
plant. 

Compare with the seeds that are shot. 


Jack Frost AND THE NUTS 
Walnut 

The nut that lies on the ground in the snow and rain 
gets his coat full of water. 

Jack Frost comes along and changes this water into 
ice. It makes the nut crack open. Compare 
to the water freezing in a pitcher and cracking 
the same. Next spring the kernel creeps out of 
the crack and begins to grow. 

Chestnut 

Green prickly covering keeps the little burrs safe. 
The soft velvety brown lining keeps the babies 
warm and comfortable. 

Jack Frost opens the little brown house and out 
jump three little burrs. 


Tut PEPPER-BOX CRADLI 

The poppy-seed cradle looks like a pepper-box with little 
openings around the top. 

Openings close in wet weather and open on sunny days. 

The wind sways the tall stalks to and fro and each time 
seeds are shot out of the seed-case. 

Why not have the openings at the bottom of the pepper- 
OX? 


AnmmALs HELP SEEps TO New Homes 

By eating the pulp and discarding the seeds. 

By eating berries. Seeds pass unharmed from birds’ 
stomachs to earth. 

By clinging to the feet, fur, wool or feathers of animals. 

By being stored away and forgotten by animals. 

By being dropped when animals become frightened. 

By being mistaken for insects and thrown away by ani 
nals. 
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Insects HELP SOME SEEDS 


Ants and some other insects carry seeds to their homes 
and often drop them. 


How do people help seeds to new homes? 

Let us look at all our seeds. What do we find? 

Some are large, some are small. 

Some are sweet, some are bitter. 

Some are brightly colored, some are dull. 

Some are good to eat, some are poisonous. 

Some are smooth, some covered with bristles. 

Some are light, some are heavy. 

Some have an agreeable odor, some have none. 

Some float, some sink. 

Some are inside of the fruit (apple), some are on the out- 
side (strawberry). 

Some seeds are in pods, some are not. 

There are tree seeds, weed seeds, flower seeds, fruit 
seeds, vegetable seeds. 

Why are some seeds so small? 

Which seed is most sure to find a new home? 

Which way would you rather travel? 

Make a list of seeds animals eat. 

Make a list of seeds people eat. 

Make a list of seeds that people use for other purposes 
than eating. 

How can we keep our seeds until time to plant them? 

Make a seed box. Make cloth bags. 


Stories 
Seedlings on the Wing. (Cat-tails and Other Tales.) 
Androcles and the Lion 
The Little Red Hen. 
The Ant and the Grasshopper. 
Apple-seed John. 
Psyche and Cupid. 
The parable of the Sower and the Seed. 
Persephone. 

Pictures 
The Sower — Millet 
The Gleaners — Millet 
The Gleaner — Breton 
The Song of the Lark — Breton 
Harvesting Poppies — Breton 
Harvesters’ Return — Seifert 
End of Day — Adan 


Reading Lessons 
See the baby seeds. 
See the seed cradles. 
I see a red seed cradle. 
I see a yellow seed cradle. 
I see an orange seed cradle. 
Some seeds are tree seeds. 
Some seeds are flower seeds. 
Some seeds are weed seeds. 
Some seeds are fruit seeds. 
Some seeds are vegetable seeds. 
Sleep, little seeds. 
Sleep in the cradle. 
See me. 
am not a flower seed. 
am not a fruit seed. 
am not a vegetable seed. 
am not a weed seed 
am a tree seed. 
am a little maple seed. 
The maple tree is my home. 
I have some wings. 
See my wings. 
My wings are brown. 
I can fly. 
I can fly to a home. 
Fly, little seed 
Fly to a home. 


ee ee 


(Continued on page 530) 
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How to Teach an Old Device 


Amy Rachel Whittier 


Instructor at Massachusetts Normal 


HE illustrations which accompany written words 
are like show windows. You have already looked at 
this month’s display— perhaps you’ve opened 
the door and come this far in, just to hear the 

justification, or possibly you are willing to pay the price 
and read the whole article. But whether you passed the 
windows by or stopped a minute it is safe to conclude that 
you said to yourself — “We did that last year or I’ve seen 
that before. I do wish some of these writers of articles 
would give us a new idea.” Pay the price. Read this 
through! We hope there is one new suggestion — we 
know there is if you can be made to look through the right 
glass. 

1 If you are a first grade teacher you may have done 
this work last year— but‘your children did not; they are 
new. 

2 What record have you of how successful it was last 
year? Did the children enjoy it? Was their results 
good? Was it too difficult as you presented it? How can 
you improve on your last year’s presentation? What! 
you have no such record of last year’s work? Don’t you 
wish you had? Wouldn’t you like to be able to measure 
your own growth as a teacher? Why not look upon all 
drawing lessons as an opportunity to grow into an educa- 
tor? 

Why accept unthinkingly the tasks outlined for you in any 
subject just because an expert or one accepted as such sug- 
gests them? Evey true expert will welcome enthusastic- 
ally the thoughtful, sincere questioning of the grade 
teacher and rejoice oversuch an educational record as your 
notebook might present if you reported the success or non- 
success of the problems given. As for yourself, there will 
be no comparison between the interest you now have in the 
drawing with that of preceding years. 

The lessons outlined and suggested this month show the 
representation of fruit forms by circles. Many teachers 
have looked upon this merely as an attractive device for 
obtaining showy results. That is the fate of many sug- 
gestions. Devices all contain an idea, but too often that 
idea is obscured by the device because its real purpose is 
not explained. We are all too prone to think that a thing 
which is clear and simple to us must be equally clear to 
any other adult and that detailed explanation is an insult 
to another’s intelligence. These articles assume that the 
reader does not know exactly why the subject matter is 
chosen, what is hoped for as a result of its presentation 
and how to go about it to secure the best results for chil- 
dren and teachers. Hence the detailed explanations given 
in the following typical lesson plans. 


Typical Lesson Plan 

ARRANGING CrrcLes To Look LIKE ORANGES IN A DISH 
Materials 

Scissors, paste, two sheets of 9 x 12” paper (this may be 
gray, white or brown) but one sheet must be one color, the 
other different. Circles cut from orange colored paper. 
Use three or six. Circles ought to be about two inches in 
diameter. Must all be the same size for the first lesson, 
may vary later. 


Processes involved 
Cutting free-hand. 
Cutting toa line. 

paper.) 

Arranging or. grouping to suggest ene thing behind or 
partly hidden by others. 
Pasting. 


(If the circles are traced on the orange 


Result sheet 
Large colored poster of a dish of oranges. 


Art School and University of Chicago 


Result in power 


Ability to arrange circles so as to give the appearance of 
forms piled one on top of another, without help from the 


Teacher. 


Preparation on Part of Teacher 

Make one finished poster showing oranges arranged as 
in Figure I on Plate of Illustrations. Gray, white or 
brown paper exactly like that given the children. Three 
or six orange colored circles twice as large as those to be 
used by the children. 

One long, narrow strip of the gray, white or brow: paper 
for the dish. 

Presentation 

1 Show finished poster to children. 

2 Cut out circles, keeping to line. 

If orange circles have been cut out by older children ~ 
and the purpose of this lesson is arrangement only — the 
second step would be — 

Teacher place one of her large circles on board or large 
sheet of paper, where all children can see it. 

“This is the tiptop orange. (See illustration.) “Can 
you place your tiptop orange?”” Watch, while I place my 
second orange — place yours. Place the third, the fourth 
and the fifth.” 

Then comes the first puzzle — all the others were easy. 

“Who can come here and show me how to place my sixth 
orange so that it is partly hidden by the fifth?” or 

Give all the children a few minutes to try to do this with 
their oranges and then let the one who succeeds in getting 
it right first go to the board and show how it was done. 

Note Large paper is preferable to the board because as the oranges 
are placed they should be pasted, and some School Boards object to 
having paste used on the blackboard. If the blackboard must be 
used then the teacher should trace around each orange as it is placed 
and rapidly color it with orange chalk. 


“Our oranges are all piled up now — but we did pile 
them in a funny way. Just think! we started with the 
tiptop one. If these were real oranges which ones would we 
start with? Right! Let me see how many of you can 
start as you would with real oranges and pile them up. 
I am going to let:you have a few minutes to do this all by 
yourselves. How many can do it?’’ Teacher count and 
express great pleasure because so many have succeeded. 

Ask the successful ones to teach the slower ones. 

“Here is another puzzle for you to work all by yourselves 
— take three oranges and pile them up.” 

Nore If the children arrange the oranges as shown at Figure II 
do not call it wrong — accept it as another way — but teach that the 
oranges will not stay as well when piled that way — especially if there 
are more than three. 

“We are now ready for the dish. Let me see what good 
eyes you have. I will cut a dish while you watch, but 
I am going to try not to tell you how to do it. I want 
your eyes to tell you.” 

Teacher holds sheet of 9 x 12’’ paper in vertical position. 
(See Figure III, Illustrations.) Cut narrow strip as 
indicated by dotted lines. Children do same, thus form- 
ing the dish. 

Children arrange the oranges in a pile as before, only place 
them on the 9 x 12” paper which is to be used for the back- 
ground. If this 's brown, the dish must be white or gray, 
if it is gray the dish must be brown or white, if white the 
dish must be brown or gray. Paste each orange. 

Teacher (as it is placed) Who will be first to place the 
dish? Come and place mine so all can see. 

Figure IV suggests another possibility for Grade One. 
A basket or dish with a handle. Follow same method of 


(Continued on page 529) 
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SEND NO MONE 


ost Your School Nothi 


Yes, that’s just what we mean. By our simple plan, any school may secure, for permanent possession, 
this famous genuine “Roop” bust of James Whitcomb Riley —America’s great- 
est poet — and Bixler’s beautiful large oil painting of Riley’s “Old Swimmin’ 
Hole,” made famous the world over by the poet’s first and most popular 
poem, written more than thirty years ago. 


The face of Riley should be familiar to every school child in 
America, for Riley is the greatest 
children’s poet the world 
“Oh! The Old Swimmin’ has ever produced. 
Hole! Where the creek so 
still and deep 
Looked like a baby-river that was laying 
half asleep.” 


Thus did Riley begin that famous poem about 
the Old Swimmin’ Hole that Bixler pictures so 
faithfully. This beautiful painting will delight 
the hearts of the children and in its depths the 
older folks will understand Riley when he said: 


“Tt wish in my sorrow I could strip to the soul 
And dive off in my grave like the old swimmin’ hole.” 


These two treasures of America’s great- 
est poet—direct from the birthplace of James 
Whitcomb Riley —will lend a distinction to your school, 
besides forming an object lesson in a study of Riley and 
American Literature. 


Both of these valuable adornments are recognized universally 
as standard works of art and are now in possession of thou- 
sands of schools all over the country, who are unanimous in their 
praise of this wonderful opportunity. 


Read What These Teachers Say About 
the Riley Treasures 


From Paintsville, Ky. From Bayard, Neb. 
Stella Atkinson writes: “I re- Anna M. Uncapher writes: 
ceived the Riley Art Treasures in “The oil painting of the “Old — . — 
ood condition and they now oc- Swimmin’ Hole”’ and the bust of a rr = 7 
foe prominent places in our James Whitcomb Riley arrived in Description of the Description of Bixler's , Oil P 
schoolroom, where they attract the fine condition. The children were Riley Bust Riley’s **Old Swimmin Size 30: 
attention (and I think excite the wild with delight. These two . 4 s ' Mis fA Be : . 
envy) of the teachers and pupils pieces of Art are ornaments to any The bust of Mr. Riley is Chis beautiful large oil pasty iby Old Sv 
of the other grades. My pupils room. Thank you for the oppor- the accomplishment of the measures 30 x 40 inches and oa y the note 
and I are delighted with them and tunity of obtaining them.” noted sculptor, pe Leeland in genuine oil colors and is idenbal painting th. 
[can recommend them to any F 5 D Roop, and is recognized as Riley’s home and thousands a4 tools, It i 
teacher who desires to keep up with Edi LPS pe toga - el. a the best likeness of the poet wealth of deep, ich tones - mauty cann 
the times, inspire her pupils and 4 it - Scotten writes: “The ever made. It is one-half re produc ed in this illustration. x may be ha 
beautify her room.” painting, bust and book reached life size and artistically either in natural or sepia tones | supplied V 
us a few days ago in splendid con- finished in old ivory, being Flemish mission oak frame, intemal a beveled 
From Oak Harbor, O. dition. Words cannot express our especially appropriate for are of the very highest quality ng combi 
«. L. Seaman writes: “I sincerely re delight over them and our gratitude schools and libraries. the painting in splendid artistic! 

gret having delayed thanking you forthe —_ to you for your generous offer.” 
beautiful oil Painting and Riley bust P ¢ - _—— - 
They are fine treasures of Art to have in 
one’s schoolroom. The children are so 


moudettnem matty coo teins” §— Greenfeld Art Association, 110 Main Street, Grégld, In 


other rooms to come in and see them 
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No American school can afford to be without these 
Riley Treasures, now that they may be secured without 
cost. Riley has helped to keep a sad world sweet and sound 
and sane. His influence on children is miraculous. He 
speaks a language they understand; he sways them power- 
fully for good. No child who learns to love Riley can ever 
go far wrong, and the teacher who brings 
these Riley mementos and Riley’s influence 
into his or her school deserves the thanks 
of the entire community. 


READ HOW 
EASY IT iS 


We will provide any + meee 
teacher, on request, with Riley 
150 artistic souvenir Riley Pins. These Pins, at only 
ten cents each, are easily and quickly sold by the pupils 
among themselves, parents, and friends. The pupil 
selling the most pins will receive a lavishly illustrated 
book of Riley’s poems containing the “Old Swimmin’ 
Hole,” and many other early poems. Send the pro- 
ceeds from the Pins to the Capital State Bank, 
Greenfield, Indiana, which as trustee of the Riley Monument Fund will 
credit your school fowards the Great Riley Monument to be erected 
in the Poet’s home town by American School Children. We will 
immediately forward by prepaid express the famous painting, , 4 
bust, and prize book of poems, identical as described below, and e 
place at the same time the names of the teacher and pupils 
on the Riley Monument Honor Roll. 



















James 
























The people of your community will become as in- ¢. 
terested in this school enterprise as the pupils, and » 
will gladly buy the pins, not only toassist the pupils, ’ 4 












| Description of the but also as souvenirs from the very birthplace of ¢ Coupon 
| Prize Book of Poems James Whitcomb Riley. j 
Greenfield Art 
The prize book of poems Let us assure you that your pleasure and oe Association 
for the pupil selling the most satisfaction with these Artistic Treasures , : 
Riley Pins contains the “Old in your school-room will be not only as G on surest, 
Bixler’s @ne Oil Painting of Swimmin’ Hole” and many great as that of the thousands of 73 reenfield, Indiana 
immin’l@ Si H other famous poems. It is | teachers who have already pro- Gentlemen: Please send me 
- we Ff ne inches lavishly illustrated by Will cured them, but also as great & postpaid by return mail the 
oil paintaayey s ‘Old Swimmin’ Hole” Vawter and is a beautiful as the delight of all who see , 4 p> Riley Pins to be sold by the pupils 
S and is! iby the noted artist, Bixler, gift book. them. They could not be Pad at Ten Cents Each, and the pro- 
d is identi painting that hung in Mr. — id purchased from an Art G ceeds sent to the Capital State Bank 
usands of AOols. Tt is full of such a . ; _ Dealer for many times © of your city in full payment of one 
tones that @eauty cannot begin to be the proceeds from the Riley Pins. Thousands of 0s framed painting, bust and book, to be 
stration. y may be had of a painting teachers all over America have already taken ad- ¢ identical as described, express prepaid. 
epia tones supplied with an artistic vantage of this exceptional opportunity. You > Our school is to receive credit for helping 
frame, mle ta beveled gilt mold, and want a set for your school. s erect the Great Riley Monument and the names 
st quality: € combination displays Ry of the school teacher and pupils are to be placed on 
lid artiste the Monument Honor Roll. 


MAIL US THE COUPON TODAY ry 


Send no money. We will im- 


yy . mediately send the Riley Pins 
’ G 4 0, Indiana postpaid with all instructions 05 
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Games for October 


Merry-Go-Round Game 
Annebelle R. Bucknam 


N most of our communities there are either state or 

county fairs during the first weeks of autumn. Al- 

most all of the children have attended one or more 

of these fairs, and they will talk freely and gladly 

of their experiences while there. The language or story 
periods may be used for these little reminiscent talks. 

The children were helped to remember many incidents, 

beside being given much pleasure by learning the following 

song, using the tune of the song, “ Happy Greeting to All.” 


At the Fair 


In clean waists and dresses, the weather was fine, 
Their lunch in a shoe-box tied up with twine, 
Went Patsey and Polly, and Dolly and Fred, 
With Jennie and Bennie, and fat little Ted. 


CHORUS 
To the Fair, to the Fair, 
On a day in the autumn, 
To the Fair, to the Fair, 
On a day in the autumn. 


They rode every one on the merry-go-round, 

They bought toy balloons quite the best to be found, 
They had sticks of taffy, so sweet and so warm, 
They hid in a cow-shed, when up came a storm. 


Chorus At the Fair, at the Fair, etc. 


They ate all their lunch sitting down in the shade 

With drinks of deliciously cool lemonade, 

They munched at hot peanuts, they crunched at popcorn, 
And Fred bought a whistle, and Ted bought a horn 


Chorus At the Fair, at the Fair, etc. 


Then ragged and rumpled with never a dime, 

Tired out, but, dear me, they’d had such a good time 
Came Patsey and Polly, and Dolly and Fred, 

With Jennie and Bennie, and fat little Ted. 


Chorus From the Fair, from the Fair, etc. 


From these talks and from the song we developed oy 
idea of playing Merry-go-round and Fair in our game 
periods. So rides were taken on the merry-go-round, ang 
“Fair’’ was dramatized both as indoor and as outdoor play, 

To many of the children the merry-go-round was ey. 
dently the greatest attraction. Of course most of the par. 
phernalia of the real merry-go-round had to be imaginan 
with us. A row of our small chairs was arranged in a small 
circle with the backs placed toward the center of the circle 
Thus the seats formed a circular walk for the “*man” wh 
was to collect the tickets. These tickets were bought at, 
chair booth out at one side and in charge of a child “ticket. 
seller.” We placed our victrola in the center of the chair 
circle to furnish the necessary organ music, and this mad 
the whole game seem much more real. 

After the pasteboard slip tickets were bought, and the 
children who were to ride this time had mounted their 
imaginary horses just outside the circle of chairs, the bel 
struck once, the music was started, and the children “rode” 


Pattern for Merry-Go-Round 








Top or Roof Platform Platform with Strings Attached 
Paste A under B. Cut slits as marked in which insert Pass strings throught holes at dots Place horses on crosses, and fasten with a drog 
tabs at top of sides of paste 
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Sides and Base 
Cut on lines. Fold on dotted lines. Paste A under B. Fold back tabs at bottom of side section. Last — pass strings through hole in center of rool. 
Twist strings with finger and thumb to make the platform revolve 
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around, while the child ticket-taker walked around on the 
platform made by the seats of the small chairs, and col- 
lected the tickets. The children galloped around, swing- 
ing up and down just as the real merry-go-round horses 
sway. 

After a few minutes the bell was struck again, and this 
meant that the time was over for this ride. The music 
stopped and the children dismounted. Then another group 
of children had a ride. When playing out-of-doors at least 
one half or perhaps all of the children can ride at the sare 
time, if desired. 

It is not necessary, but we introduced other features 
to make the play seem like a real “Fair.” 

These necessitate very little preparation, as one different 
booth might appear each week, or all together, if the entire 
game is used for a long recess or out-of-doors play period, 
or for a Friday after-recess exercise. 

In one corner was a lemonade booth, which was simply 
a small table and a chair. From this booth glasses of 
lemonade were sold by the one in charge. One warm day 
there was real lemonade, but ordinarily it was just imagin- 
ary, or it might be water in the little cups. 

Over in another corner was a popcorn stand made of a 
box on a table. Here the bags of popcorn were imaginary, 
with one exceptional day when we had the real popcorn. 

Another corner was occupied by a peanut vender. He 
always had a large sale of imaginary peanuts. Then one 
day at this stand we had the genuine peanuts which of 
course delighted the children. Still another day we had 
an apple booth, and each child bought an apple for lunch. 

Of course we had only one kind of “real’’ refreshments 
each day. For instance, on the day there was real popcorn, 
the other booths sold their imaginary stock, and so on. 

The children had previously made some toy balloons and 
the baHoon-man added to the realness of the entire affair 
by walking around and selling his balloons to the children. 
To make these balloons we cut large circles of red, yellow, 
or blue tissue paper with a diameter of twenty inches. 
Then we gathered the perimeter of each circle closely, and 
holding it in one hand, we blew into the bag or ball thus 
formed. Next a string was tied tightly around the gathered 
portion, leaving an end of the string with which to hold 
the balloon. Those little rubber whistles might be bought 
at two for one cent and then blown out to full size and tied 
witha thread. These last quite as long as the real balloons, 
but our tissue paper balloons really answered the purpose 
very well. 


On warm days we played Merry-go-round and Fair out 
in the playground. Here we easily arranged our booths, 
merry-go-round, etc., and here one day we also had a rea! 
ice-cream cone booth, and each child had a real ice-cream 
cone. 

Previous arrangement was made with the ice-cream 
cone man to come to the school-grounds at just the 
right time. The cost was little, but the joy and pleasure 
of the children were great. That was a very “real fair”’ 
day for them. 

At one of our out-of-door fairs we arranged some races 
for the children. There were both skipping and running 
races, and the winners from each set had a final race to- 
gether. They also walked along imaginary rows of cattle 
stalls, and visited imaginary exhibitions of farm products 
and machinery of all kinds. . 

The children constructed a fair in the sand-table, placing 
booths and a merry-go-round, and pasteboard people, 
horses, cows, etc. Each child also made a toy merry-go- 
round to take home. These were made from the given 
pattern during the drawing and construction periods, thus 
giving lessons in tracing, some measurements, cutting, 
coloring and construction. 








Fold back tab at the bottom, and with a drop of paste fasten it in place on platform 
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Play Drill for Children 


Doggie and the Sheep 


Let the children move slowly about the school yard and 
pretend to be eating grass. Meanwhile they cry, “Ma, 
ma,” like the baby lambs. Choose several to be dogs. 
Let them stand together in a group near teacher. When 
she cries “Go!” they run off and, barking loudly, bring all 
the sheep and place them in a ring around her. 


Heave Exercise — ‘‘ Picking Cherries ”’ 
“Look, children. I have a cherry-tree. Can’t you see 
all the lovely red fruit waiting to be picked? Here is a 
beauty. Here is another.” Let the children stretch up as 
high as they can with both arms stretched up over their 
heads. Show them how to pull off cherries one by one, 
and then pretend to eat them. 


Balance Exercise — ‘‘ Scissors to Grind ”’ 

‘T know a man who comes down the street crying, ‘Scissors 
t) grind.’ He has a little stone wheel on his cart, and a big 
treadle that goes like this.”” Stand on one leg, and lift the 
other up and down as if working a treadle. Do this several 
times, and then change to the other leg. Let the children 
make a buzzing noise meanwhile. Encourage them by 
crving, “ Mine are going to be very sharp,” etc. 


Shoulder Exercise — ‘‘ Time Signals’’ 

“Hark! Ihear the train coming. Ch! ch! ch! Here 
it comes. Oh, dear! it has stopped. What can be the 
matter? Why, we forgot to drop the signal!’’ Let the 
children stand at attention with one arm raised horizontally. 
Deflect it downwards to let the train pass, then bring it up 
again. Repeat with the other arm several times. Then let 
them be the train itself, and run around the ring. 
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again.” Do this once or twice to various times. When 
eight o’clock strikes all the children must jump up quickly 
and pretend to wash their faces and comb their hair, ete, 
Then let them run to school around the ring. 


Lateral Exercise — ‘‘ Making a Boat’ 


“T want to make a lovely big boat to go sailing in. First 
I must chop down a tree. Who will help me? We will go 
to the wood.” Let the children walk along with imaginary 
axes on their shoulders. ‘This tree is too small, and 
this too crooked. We will go on a bit farther.” Finally, 
let them pretend to choose a suitable tree. “Now, we will 
cut it down. Ready — go!’ Let them raise their axes 
with both hands, and strike obliquely downwards with force, 
After several blows change to the other hand to equalize 
the effect. * 


Respiratory — ‘‘ Blowing Out a Candle ”’ 


“T am Cinderella looking for the pumpkin and the little 
mice.” Let the children walk around to seek for them. It 
is very dark. I will light a candle. There, I have finished. 
Will you blow it out for me? One, two, three!”’ Let the 
children take a deep breath, and pretend to blow out an 
imaginary one held aloft by teacher. 


Leg Exercise — ‘‘ The Sleepy Giants ”’ 


Let the children remain in a ring. In the middle place 
a few children to crouch on the floor asleep. During the 
singing of the verse the little ones making the ring creep 
round on tiptoe andeput up their right forefinger as if en- 
joining silence. At the last line, however, the singing grows 
gradually louder, and culminates in a shout. At the word 
“Oh!” the ring children sink to the ground. The giants 
wake up at the same instant and grab at anyone who is 
still upright. Any so caught napping are brought inte 
the middle. The game continues until only a few remain 



































Abdominal — ‘‘ Getting-up Time’ outside. 
“Oh, dear! I am so sleepy. I am going to bed.” Let ow — 
the children crouch upon the floor and shut their eyes. We wil chant and bide away 
“Now it is quite dark. Hark! I hear the clock striking. Wake up, wake up! Oh! 
One, two, three — not time to get up yet. Go to sleep The Teacher’s World 
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Folk Dance 


Hanson 


SAD AND LONELY HERE I WANDER 


(Swedish from G. Mey 


er, Tanzspiele) 


Sad and lonely here I wander, 
Looking for my long lost-friend. 
Sad and lonely here I wander, 
Looking for my long-lost friend 
Here he is, I found him here, 
Now I have my sweetheart dear; 
If your hand in mine you lay, 
We will dance a dance so gay, 
Tra la la la, tra la la la, ete. 
Couples in a big circle, partners facing each other. Walk- 
ing steps, two steps in each measure. 

Grand right and left: at 1 each gentleman gives right 
hand to his partner and passes her, at 2 he gives left hand 
to next lady and passes her, at 3 right hand to the next 
one, etc. 

At 5 gentleman gives right hand to next lady, all swing 
hands back and forth in time with music. At 6 the same 
dancers also give each other their left hands, couples walk 
to right in circle, moving arms up and down with musi 
At 7 couples turn once round to left with four steps on toes 

At 8 two waltz steps forward (to right in circle), gentle 
man holding lady’s left hand with own right, having left 
hand on hip, lady holding her skirt with right hand. At 9 
partners give each other both hands, stretching right 
arms, bending left (illustration), and dance round with 
waltz steps. 10 like 8, 11 like 9. 
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For the Story Hour 


Dreamland 
E. H. Chesterfield 


When mother tucks me up at night 
And leaves me in my bed, 

Oh, such a lot of pretty dreams 
Come dancing through my head. 


It’s fairy land and fairy things 
I see when I’m at rest; 

I close my eyes that I may see 
The dream world at its best. 


I climb the rainbows’ tinted arch 
And on the other side 

I find the golden entrance gates 
Of dreamland opened wide. 


I go right in and find such lots 
Of other girls and boys 

And all about upon the grass 
Are scattered lovely toys. 


There’s swings and seesaws and a boat 
Upon a river wide; 

A boatman old to row me down 
Its slowly rolling tide. 


And as he rows, he sings a song; 
Down drops my sleepy head; 

I close my eyes and when I wake 
I find myself in bed. 





When Fritz was a Puppy 
Alice E. Allen 


Aunt Minty Clover and her adopted children, Effie and Johnny, 
live on a beautiful farm, called Clover Patch. One September day, 
hearing a cry like a baby’s, they found a basket in the big clump of lilacs 
down by the road. The basket held a puppy, a baby’s rattle, and a 
collar, marked Fritz. 


JOHNNY’S TROUSERS 


That first night Fritz whined and cried just like a 
real baby. He wouldn’t sleep in the pretty basket Effie 
fixed for him. He wouldn’t sleep in the box of straw 
Johnny brought in from the barn. He wouldn’t even try 
the cushion Aunt Minty brought for him. He just wanted 
to sit in somebody’s lap. And even then, he made little 
sounds like sobs. And his eyes were big and sorry —Effie 
said they had tears in them. 

Finally, long after their bedtime, the children went to 
bed. Aunt Minty straightened up the table in the living 
room and locked the doors. Fritz traveled patiently back 
and forth with her, begging her to take him up. When 
she went upstairs, he went along. While she brushed out 
her hair, he sat in a disconsolate heap at. her feet. 

“What shall I do with you, puppy?” she cried at last. 
“J wish you had been a real baby—I could take care 
of him.” 

Just then, Fritz discovered Effie’s long out-grown crib 
which still stood in one corner of Aunt Minty’s big room. 
He jumped on it, nosed it over, turned around three times 
and a half, and with a deep sigh, went off to sleep. 

Then and there he must have given up whining. The 
next day he was as happy a puppy as youever saw. At 
the end of a month, with good food and care, plenty of 
play and petting, he just bubbled over with puppy-pranks. 
He went all over the place with Aunt Minty and the chii 
dren. He wanted to gotoschool. He loved the garden. 
He dug holes just for the fun of digging them. He took 


naps among the asters and bachelor buttons. He poked 
his little pink nose into every room in the house. He tore 
anything he could to shreds and ate as many of the shreds 
as he possibly could. He hid things so you couldn’t find 
them. When you gave up looking, sometimes he’d bring 
them back, tail drooping, the dark side of his face grave, 
the bright side laughing at you, Effie said. 

On the whole, he was as much at home in Clover Patch 
as if he’d never lived anywhere else. And where he had 
come from was just as much a puzzle to Aunt Minty 
and Effie and Johnny asit had been the day hecame. For 
all anyone could find out about him, he might have dropped 
straight from the bright September sky into Aunt Minty’s 
lilac bush. : 

“His folks didn’t want him, I suppose,’’ Aunt Minty 
said often. ‘Everyone for miles around knows | can’t 
turn away any kind of a baby. So somebody just dropped 
him into my lilacs.” 

Johny and Effie couldn’t understand how anyone could 
help wanting such a puppy as Fritz. And Jake couldn't 
either. Jake was the farmer who lived with his wife in the 
pretty farmhouse up the road and took charge of Aunt 
Minty’s big farm. 

*He’s one of them valuable dogscan be taught todo 
most anything,” said Jake. “Must be worth a sight of 
money. Somebody lost him, Miss Clover — that’s what 
I thjnk.” 

But if somebody did, in spite of “ads” in the store at 
Clover Corners, the post-office in Morrisville, and the big 
city daily, no one came to claim him. 
joy, Fritz seemed to have become a member of Aunt 
Minty’s family. 

Everything went along beautifully at Clover Patch un- 
til October brought Columbus Day, and with it a little 
Columbus Play at the Clover Corners school. David Cole 
was to be Ferdinand and wear a gilt crown which made 
the children call him ‘** Old King Cole.’ Effie was to be 
Queen Isabella. She almost cried because Aunt Minty 
wouldn’t let her have her ears pierced so she could wear 
some big earrings she found in a box in the attic. Johnny 
was greatly honored by being chosen for Columbus 
himself. He was to sail in an over-turned table — the 
Pinta — flying a gorgeous red and yellow flag made out of 
some pieces of cloth Aunt Minty had colored for a rugand 
hadn’t yet cut up. 

The trouble began at the breakfast table. Aunt Minty 
discovered that Johnny had on his best trousers instead 
of the old patched ones. 

“John Thomas Clover!” she said, her mouth as stern as 
such a rosebud could be, “why did you put on your new 
trousers for a school-day,”’ 

“Tt’sa very special day,” said Johnny. 

Effie nodded. 

“Tt’s Columbus Day,” shesaid. ‘‘But, Johnny, really and 
truly, your trousers won’t show a mite when you discover 
America. You’re to wear Miss Marvel’s coat, you know, 
and it’s long. You’re coming to see us, aren’t you, Aunt 
Minty?” 

Aunt Minty nodded. Then she turned to Johnny. Her 
eyes twinkled, but she spoke firmly. 

“Before you discover America or anything else, John,” 
she said, “go upstairs and discover your old trousers and 
get into them. Your good ones must stay good ones till 
after Thanksgiving, because something very special’s going 
to happen to this family then, that will take all the good 
clothes it owns.” 

“But, Aunt Minty” —began Johnny. 

“John!” said Aunt Minty. 

“There ain’t no use,” cried Johnny. Then at the look 
in Aunt Minty’s eyes, he floundered along, “Isn’t no— 
isn’t any —I mean, there isn’t any use, Aunt Minty. 
‘Cause they aren’t there — honest they aren’t.” 

“Your trousers aren’t in your room, John?” 


To ey eryone’s 


“Tsn’t it, Effie?” 
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“No, Aunt Minty.” Johnny’s face was very red and his but happy, the puppy stretched himself out for a nap 
eyes looked straight into his dish of oatmeal. “I’ve looked under the Flag of proud old Spain. 
and looked.” Everyone but Johnny and Aunt Minty laughed. His 
“When?” face was a mixture of surprise and something that looked 
d “This morning.” like guilt. Aunt Minty wanted tocry. He darteda quick 
. “There last night — weren’t they?” look at her. ‘How did Fritz get them?” the look said, 
is “Yes, Aunt Minty.” though Johnny didn’t know it. 
d “Who's been in your room since except John Thomas Going home after school, somehow, the old buckboard 
Ig Clover?” managed to hold all Aunt Minty’s family — even Fritz, 
* “No one,” said Johnny, “except Fritz.” who felt that he’d walked far enough for a small puppy. 
“He might have run off with the trousers, Aunt Minty,” Johnny was very quiet. So was Aunt Minty. Effie did 
h said Effie anxiously. the talking — helped out by Fritz. 
d “He might,” said Aunt Minty slowly. She looked at Sitting alone that night, Aunt Minty mended a new rent 
ry Fritz, who sat on the floor beside Johnny’schair. Thedog in Johnny’s old trousers. 
r looked back at her solemnly. She looked at Johnny, who “Of course t’was a risk to take him,”’ she told the crack- 
d didn’t look up atall. “Fritz has takenoff just as big things ling wood fire. “But ’twould have been more of a risk 
4 as your trousers, John.”’ to leave him where he was.”’ 
“Well, they aren’t in my room,” said Johnny. “You There was a step on the stairs — a sob at the door. 
y can look, Aunt Minty.” “Aunt Minty,” said Johnny’s voice. 
it “J will,” said Aunt Minty,” “but there isn’t time now. “Yes, John,” said Aunt Minty. 
on You'll have to wear the best ones to-day, Johnny. But Johnny’s face, flushed and wet, peered in at the door. 
be careful of them—trousers don’t grow on bushes, you “Aunt Minty,” he said again. “I I [”’— 
ld know. Here’s your lunch-box.” “You want to tell me something, son?” said Aunt 
t As Aunt Minty searched Johnny’s room that morning, Minty. She opened her arms. Straight into them ran 
he her face was puzzled and troubled too. She had never Johnny. 
- known her boy to tell her alie. But she knew how he hated “T lost the trousers, myself,’ he sobbed. “It wasn’t 
to wear the patched trousers. She thought of all the funny Fritz. I threw them out of the window. They caught 
do eager little reasons he’d given her for not wearing them. on the tree. I don’t know how he found them, Aunt 
a “If he’d only asked me this time,” she said. Minty.” 
= She thought, too, anxiously of how Johnny hadn't much “T know,” said Aunt Minty. “I took them out of the 
chance when he was a little boy tolearn the right and wrong tree and put them on your bed. Fritz found them there, 
at of things. All the farmers’ wives in and near Clover Cor I suppose, and took them to you.” 
1g ners had shaken their heads at her for adopting a boy she “Did he know I took them?” sobbed Johnny. 
sive knew so little about. “It won’t turn out well—you'll “No — but I did, John.” 
me see,” some of them said even yet. “Why didn’t you say so?” 
“Tt’ll turn out better for Johnny than if he’d stayed on “T waited for you to tell me [ knew you would.” 
va the streets of New York City, 1 guess,” Aunt Minty said For a long time they talked. The fire burned low. 
tle to herself as she remembered the remark this morning. The lump went out of Johnny’s throat, the pain out of his 
ole All through her search, Fritz had followed her. Now heart. 
de he stuck a curious nose into the closet. From somewhere, “Oh, Aunt Minty, you aren’t sorry you took me, are 
be he brought out Effie’s given-up-for-lost sunbonnet. you?” said Johnny, as he said good-night. 
ty “Well, I’m beat!” cried Aunt Minty. She dropped into “Never!” said Aunt Minty. 
es a chair by the window, the sunbonnet in her lap. Fritz Aunt Minty put more wood on the fire, and picked up 
7 stood up on his hind feet, put his paws on her knees, and her work, humming softly. 
a looked at her gravely. “If you took Effie’s bonnet, and “Aunt Minty,” said Johnny’s voice again at the stair 
he hid it like that, why not John’s trousers?” door. ‘How did you know I did it?” 
ot Just then, Aunt Minty happened to look out of the wir- Aunt Minty laughed a little to herself. 
nd dow into the scarlet maple that stood there. On a br'gt “Puppies can do many things, Johnny,” she said, “but 
branch, just about on a level with her eyes, was a pair of — they can’t climb trees.” 
ay small patched trousers. (To be continued) 
“ad “Tf they were pitched out of the window, that’s where 
s they'd land,” she said grimly. te ae) ee 
= With the handle of an umbrella, she fished the trousers > . 
- out of the tree. She spread them on Johnny’s bed. The Story Picture 
aaa While she ate her dinner, changed her gown, and drove (See illustration on page 504 
the old black horse to Clover Corners school-house, she Rachel Weston 
didn’t sing a note. 
ind The play went off finely. King Ferdinand listened Up in the hills of New Hampshire is where it chanced to 
ver gravely to Columbus’s pleadings. Queen Isabella show- happen, but wherever real pumpkins may be had for 
oa ered him with all the jewels the school could beg or borrow. asking, or just for taking, this little scene might come true. 
unt Columbus sailed away with his troublesome crew across My heart always goes right out to children making merry 
| the dark waters of an unknown sea. When his scarlet with toy store Jack-o’-lanterns. So much joy has been 
fer coat blew back, as he paced the deck, Aunt Minty could missed; joy of scooping out your golden treasure; joy of 
” see the best brown trousers. carving the very look you want in his brittle skin; joy of 
a, Columbus landed on the shores of the western world. lighting candle stump and getting cap to fit. Can’t you 
- He greeted the surprised Indians with a cheery “Hullo!” just smell the hot pumpkiny smell this minute and feel 
till He was just about to plant the Standard of Spain on the _ the thrill of it all? 
Ing new soil, when poking open the door of the school-room, A little study of the picture will show that teachers with 
ood came an eager paw, a pink nose, a funny, fierce puppy _ slight skill in drawing need not hesitate to copy the design 
face, a wriggling body and a tail with a joyous white tip. on the blackboard, or to enlarge it for the wall or screen. If 
It was Fritz. In his mouth, held as high as he could, was ___ used as a poster, I would suggest, after the sketch is drawn 
‘ a pair of small patched trousers. with a soft pencil, on paper of some warm tint, that a bold 
os Straight to the kneeling Columbus, he panted. In outline of waterproof ink be added. When this is well 
fe: spite of the scarlet coat, he knew his master. He stood dried, the water color or crayon may be put on successfully. 
ty: beside him on the strange new shores. And in front Directions for painting the pumpkin are hardly needed, but 
of him carefully he laid the trousers. Then, tired out, (Continued on page 529) 
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Goldendear and Blackfay 


Hallie Carlson 


She was called Goldendear because she always wore 
gold color, dainty dresses of yellow rose leaves softer than 
silk, or of gold pansy petals. In the spring woven dande- 
lion tips made beautiful gowns. Perhaps her long wavy 
golden hair helped give her this name also. 

She was the busiest fairy you ever heard of, for she had 
charge of all yellow living things. Did you ever think 
how many yellow flowers there are? Goldendear it was 
who,in the spring, tinted the dandelions, the buttercups, 
the cow-slips; Goldendear who shaded the moccasin flowers 
and the yellow dog tooth violets. In June she was busy 
with the beautiful yellow roses and the cactus blooms on the 
prairie. Then came the yellow pansies, the golden glow, 
the gilding of the grain fields, and she even daintily touched 
the grass till it no longer looked green, but quite yellow. The 
fruit must be watched and tinted in sunshine colors, and 
the corn and golden vegetables. Jack Frost even asked 
her advice about the yellow autumn leaves, for who should 
know the proper shade as well as Goldendear? 

But, sweet and sunshiny as Goldendear was, she had 
an enemy. Does it not seem strange, when she was so 
busy and kind? Her enemy was Blackfay, the fairy who 
paints with the darkest of all shades. Can you guess the 
color? Yes, black of course. 

Now some things must be black, as we all know the 
ploughed fields and the dusty roads and the thunder clouds 
hat bring the rain our thirsty earth needs. But Blackfay 
vas not contented with coloring these. It made him 
angry to hear people admire Goldendear’s work, and he 
continually tried to spoil it. 

Have you ever seen black pansies with just a little 
yelow in them? Goldendear left those pansies as yellow 
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as gold, but Blackfay slowly followed her and hurriedly 


covered most of them with his blackest paint. He sprinkled 
tiny dots of it on her brightest leaves in October, and he 


coaxed her yellowest teams of butterflies near enough 
to shake drops of black on their downy wings. 
for yourself some day and you will see the very dot 

Goldendear might have gone to the queen of the fairies 
and told of Blackfay’s naughty tricks. But she 1 
do that. She thought to tell would be nearly : 
a trick as Blackfay’s. 

A pretty yellow canary found her mourning one day over 
some dark kernels of corn tucked in among the yellow ones, 
and said, ‘‘Goldendear, why not play the same trick 
on Blackfay? Can you not turn to sunshine some of his 
shadows?”’’ Goldendear began to smile, for she enjoyed 
joke and was never unhappy long. “TI believe I’ll try it” 
she laughed. : 

So she threw bright beams of yellow on the blackboards 
(you watch for them) and she lit up dark corners, and 
sometimes she even pricked holes in the dark thunder 


You look 


vuld not 
lreadfyl 


clouds till the sunshine came through, ade the 
picnic children smile. 

Do you suppose Blackfay was angry? Perhaps at first, 
but at last he had to smile, and though he sor etimes 


bit of black paint on something yelk 
in fun and Goldendear laughs with him. 

Everyone can be a Goldendear carrying happy 
sunshiny words and smiles all day, in work or play. Lam 
going to count my Goldendears to-day and put their names 
in my yellowest chalk on this board. 
do you suppose | shall have? 


drops a it is merely 


faces and 


Hov ny names 


Torics SUGGESTED 
Yellow flowers, vegetables, fruit, birds, etc., col 
Ethics Not to tell tales, or get angry, et 
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Blackboard Calendar Picture 
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The Big Turnip—A Russian Folk Tale 


(Translated for Primary EDUCATION.) 


Once upon a time grandfather planted a turnip. 
The turnip grew and grew until it grew very big. 
By and by it was ready to eat. So grandfather 
went out into the garden to pull up the turnip. 
He pulled and he pulled, but he could not pull it up. 

Then grandfather called grandmother to come and 
help him. Grandmother came running out and 
caught hold of grandfather. They pulled and they 
pulled, but they could not pull up the turnip. 

So they called to their granddaughter to come 
out and help them. The granddaughter ran out 
and caught hold of grandmother, grandmother 
clung to grandfather. They pulled and they 
pulled, but they could not pull up the turnip. 

Then granddaughter called the dog. “Little 
black dog, come and help us!” The little black dog 
ran out and caught hold of granddaughter, grand- 
daughter caught hold of grandmother, grand- 
mother caught hold of grandfather. They pulled 
and they pulled, but they could not pull up the 
turnip. : 

So the little black dog called the cat. “Little 
white cat come and help us.” The little white 
cat came runing and caught hold of the little black 
dog, the little black dog caught hold of grand- 
daughter, granddaughter caught hold of grand- 
mother, grandmother caught hold of grandfather. 
They pulled and they pulled, but they could not pull 
up the turnip. 

Then the little white cat called the mouse. 
“Little gray mouse, come and help us.”’ The little 
gray mouse came running and caught hold of the 
little white cat, the little white cat caught hold of 
the little black dog, the little black dog caught hold 
of granddaughter, granddaughter caught hold of 
grandmother, grandmother caught hold of grand- 


father. They pulled and they pulled — and they 
pulled up the turnip! 


Six Finger Plays 
Jane Whitmore 
I 
See my five little birdies up in the tree— 
They’re singing to you, they’re singing to me. 
But winter is coming and away they must fly, 
Good-bye, little birds, good-bye, good-bye. 


Il 
Pretty bright buttercup under the sun, 
With your yellow bonnet and green dress on — 
Why do you nod and nod, I pray? 
“Why, to the children, I say, ‘Good day.’”’ 


Ill 
This is the moon up so high, 
Here are the stars shining close by, 
These are the sheep under the blue sky — 
While the wind’s singing a soft hush-a-by. 


IV 
Five little mice came creeping, creeping; 
They thought the cat was sleeping, sleeping, 
But through one eye she was peeping, peeping, 
And four mice ran home weeping, weeping. 


V 
Little Molly Cottontail, sitting in the sun, 
Lying beside her is her darling little one — 
Up come three boys each with a gun — 
Run, Molly Cottontail, run, run, run! 


VI 
This is the wheat waving in the field. 
Waving, waving to and fro. 
This is the reaper tall and strong, 
Down, down, down, the wheat must go. 
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October Verses to Learn 
Alice E. Allen 


FOR THE TEACHER 


Who said October at heart was sober? 
All of her purple is shot through with gold. 


IN OCTOBER 
The sky is blue, 
The wind is keen, 
The flying cloud is 
White and clean. 


The happy earth 
Is like a cup, 

With love and laughter 
All brimmed up! 


So glad the leaves, 

That drift and drive — 
Oh, it is good 

To be alive! — A. E. A. 


Happiness stands like a maid at your gate, 

Why should you think you could find her by roving? 
Never was greater mistake than to hate — 

Try Lovinc! — J. E. Cooke 


FOR THE CHILDREN 


Cuorvus RECITATION 


He struggled and worked and plead and prayed, 
And faced every danger undismayed, 
With a will that would neither break nor bend, 
And discovered a New World in the end. 
— From “The Boy Columbus” 


CoLtumsBus Day 

There’ll come a day for Washington, 

A day for Lincoln, too; 
To-day the Stars and Stripes shall wave 

In memory of Columbus, who 

In Fourteen Hundred Ninety-two, 
The world a new Land gave — 

“Land of the Free — Home of the Brave!” 
—A. E. A. 


SAIL ON 


We’ve sayings of Lincoln and George Washington, 
Though they themselves are gone — 
Of brave Columbus, we’ve only one, 
But it shines to-day like a bit of sun, 
When the night is dark and there seems no dawn — 
“Sail on — and on — and on!” — A. E. A. 


OcTOBER’s GARDEN 


October’s garden shows ripe nuts, 
And fruits for tree and vine, 

And like huge blossoms, on the hills, 
Her bonfires shine. — A. E. A. 


CHARADE 

For a change, let three groups of children act out the word, October, 
while a fourth group guesses. 

First Group — syllable OC. They may show large letters 
O and C. Or, they may take pretty positions, looking 
at some object, and saying, “Oh, See!” 

(When this syllable is guessed, it may be written on the black- 
board, if desired.) 


Second Group — Syllable TO (pronounced with long “o” 
as in October) A big child as a big boat may be towed in 


by a small child as small boat. Or children may all “toe 
in.” Or, child may hold up foot, as if “toe” is hurt. 


(When guessed, this syllable may be written on the blackboard 


Third Group — Syllable BER. If in the country, where 
there are real burrs, show one or more. If not, have a 
little pantomime of child getting into burrs and others 
trying to take them off 


(When guessed, this syllable may be written on the blackboard. 


The Three Groups now give a little march with colored 
leaves, fruits, nuts, vegetables, singing October Song, and 
representing the whole word OcToBER. 


OcToBER ARTISTS 
(A little exercise for seven children, each carrying colored crayon 
of the color he represents. An uncolored fall landscape is sketched 
in convenient place on the blackboard — above it the word OcToBER 
in large, faint letters, over which the children trace with their colored 
crayons.) 
All (showing crayons) 
We’re October’s busy artists, 
We have paints — some bright, some duller; 
At the touch of our soft brushes 
All the world leaps into color! 


As each recites, he goes to the blackboard, and colors his letter.) 


An O of tawny Olive; 
A C Canary-yellow; 
A T of Tan; and close beside 
An O of Orange, mellow; 
AB of Blue, like blossoms; 
An E of Emerald sober; 
An R for Rose-Red everywhere — 
All These colors make OcToBER. 
(Beginning back with No. 1, each touches with his crayon his part 
of the landscape, making it as warm and bright with color as possible.) 


With Olive, I’ll soften this beautiful Oak; 
I'll paint with Canary this Clematis twining; 
[’ll just touch with Tan all the Trees here and there; 
With Orange, I’ll set all Out-of-doors shining; 
With Blue I will color the Beauty above; 
My Emerald in the tall Evergreen stays; 
My Red’s for the Rest of the Radiance splendid; 
All And all of our colors together are blended 
To set field, stream, meadow, and forest ablaze — 
To make for the year her OctoBeR days! 
—A.E. A. 


SLEEPY FOLKS 


(These little verses may be given as single recitations, or may be 
given by groups of children, who afterward go to sleep. If by groups 
they all are asleep, during the little pageant of the “Asters,” and with 
them are covered with leaves and snowflakes and see the dream of 
spring.) 


A SURFRISE 


A pretty little Gentian, 

So very glad and blue, it 
Seemed a bit of autumn skies, 
Shut for a wink her drowsy eyes, 
Meant to awake — to her surprise, 

She really couldn’t do it! 


Tue WiLp Rose 


The little Wild Rose has built her a home 
With slim green turret and scarlet dome, 
And there so sweet and quiet and pale, 
She sleeps like a Princess of Fairy Tale, 
Till the rightful Prince shall come. 
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She sleeps wrapped round with a dream of bliss, 

So snug and warm not a joy she’ll miss, 

Till the Prince comes—pauses—and gives her a kiss! 
The Wild Rose, she — 

But who is he? 

Isn’t his name Prince Summer, maybe? 


My Pansy 


There’s one little flower that laughs 
Up at me, “Good-morning, Nancy! 
I am here though all the others 
Are asleep to-day, I fancy.”’ 
“Oh, good-morning, dear!”” I whisper, 
“Come again to-morrow, Pansy, 
“ And to-morrow and to-morrow — 
If you leave me, I shall sorrow!” 


Pansy laughs and whispers low, 
“Yes, until the winter snow 

Covers me with blankets white, 

Then I, too, must say Good-night! 

Just a dream or two, then spring 
All the world with buds adorning, 

And the birds that wing and sing — 
Then, again, I’ll say Good-morning!” 


ASTERS 


(While the “Asters” march, the Goldenrod holds up half-burned 
torches, the Cardinal Flowers kindle fires and sit about them, go to 
deep, are covered with leaves and snow, have a dream of spring, etc. 
Act out the words as prettily as possible. Different asters may recite 
verses, or they may be read by teacher.) 

Asters, eyes like sleepy stars, 

Clambered through the pasture bars, 

And set out the Spring to find, 

With her days so warm and kind, 

Bringing Summer just behind. 


Very dark and wet the trail, 

Here and there a light gleamed pale, 
From a torch of goldenrod 

Half burned out upon the sod. 


In a hollow, cold and damp, 

Soon, they found a cheery camp 

Close beside the forest road, 

Where the cardinal flowers still showed 
Vivid fires that warmly glowed. 


Here the asters paused awhile, 

And with drowsy little smile, 

Fell asleep. The forest weaves 

For them now a quilt of leaves; 

Soon, the snowflakes will begin 

With soft touch to tuck them in; 

Then in dreams the Spring they’ll find 
With her days so warm and kind, 
Bringing Summer just behind. — A. E. A. 


O’CONNELL BRIDGE 


In Dublin town the people see 
Gorgeous clouds sail gorgeously, 
They are finer, I declare, 

Than the clouds of anywhere. 


A swirl of blue and red and green, 
A stream of blinding gold, a sheen 
From silver hill and pearly ridge 

Comes each evening on the bridge. 


So when you walk in a field, look down 
t you tramp on a daisy’s crown — 
But in a city, look always high 
And watch the beautiful clouds go by. 
— James Stephens 





OCTOBER 
(May be given as a little pageant if desired.) 


She wears a gown 
Of russet brown, 

All trimmed with flounces 
Up and down. 


Where colors show — 
Deep reds aglow, 

Green, bronze, and yellow, 
Row on row. 


She wears a veil 
Of purple frail, 
Where countless jewels 
Burn and pale. 


Her maidens small, 
And pages, all 

Look like the brilliant 
Leaves of fall. 


Bright posters flame 
The way she came — 

They read — “OctrosBer — 
Give acclaim!” — A. E. A. 


THE Gypsy TREES 
Look, look — along the brook, 
And up the hills and down, 
In scarlet, gold, and orange bold, 
The gypsies come to town. 


Look, look — along the brook, 
A-dancing in the breeze, 

In scarlet, gold, and orange bold, 
The gypsies are the Trees!— A. E. A. 


BONFIRES 


So short the day, so long the night, 
Such cold the air fills — 
No wonder all the maples light 
Their bonfires on the hills. — A. E. A. 


I WoNDER 
The leaves were green but yesterday, 
Now overhead and under, 
They’re crimson, yellow, russet, wine — 
When did they turn, I wonder!—A. E. A. 


Mary’s LAMB 


The clouds are snowy flocks of sheep, 
In pastures big and cool — 
Oh, I see Mary’s little lamb 
That followed her to school!— A. E. A. 


IN THE CLOUDS 


T love to lie upon the grass, 
And watch the fleecy clouds so high, 
Sometimes, I play they’re fairy fleets 
That straight to Fairy-land can fly. 


And I fly with them. And I see 

Such wondrous countries, strange and new, 
Where candies grow; toys are alive; 

And all my sweetest dreams come true! 


When I come back and see the grass 
Again about me, dew-empearled, 
I feel just as Columbus must 
When he discovered a New World! — A. E. A 
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Ideas to Try in October 


Gathering Chestnuts 
M. L. Sanborn 


At this time of year the children are much interested in 
the gathering of chestnuts, so I put on the blackboard num- 
bers as 90, 81, 72, 64, etc. — numbers of the multiplication 
tables—and let the children write the answersas 9 X 10 
= 90, etc. I put the numbers all around the room and 
they enjoyed hunting for them and then counting to see 
who had found the most nuts. If their result was wrong, we 
said the chestnuts were not good, therefore had to be 
thrown from our baskets. Another time I called the 
numbers “leaves falling from the trees.” 





A Noah’s Ark in a Work Basket 
Bertha Johnston 


Most children have seen with delighted astonishment the 
wonder-working magician produce from a man’s hat 
several rabbits, a canary, a pigeon or so. Let me tell you 
how you, who have clever fingers, can produce from your 
mother’s work-basket, several of the Noah’s Ark animals. 
We will begin with the so-called Ship of the Desert. 

The necessary articles are: A large spool, such as basting 
thread comes on; one hook, an invisible wire hairpin, 
a little brown darning cotton, four burnt-out matches, and 
a little glue. 

Saw off each end of the spool where it begins to widen. 
This may take about ten minutes, and perhaps father or a 
big brother handy with the saw had better lend his hand, 
as it requires more skill and patience than the sawing of a 
straight piece of wood. 

With a gimlet bore two holes in each spool ed, into which 
to insert the matches as legs, when all else is finished. 

Glue together the two spool ends, thus forming the body 
of the camel, as shown in the illustration. Twist together 
a few strands of the cotton, tie a knot at one end, and glue 
on for the tail. 

Take the small hairpin, and beginning at the bend, twist 
or braid some of the cotton back and forth, in and out, 
to within one fourth of an inch of the ends, and fasten. 

Poke the two ends of the hairpin through the two holes 
in the hook and leave them bare, to represent the ears. 

Now glue in the legs, and the beginning of a caravan has 
been made. 











Spool-ends glued together 
showing holes for legs 





Completed Camel 
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Device for Word or Sound Drill 


FISHING GAME 
M. Plattner 


Print with printing press or paint-brush words or sound; 
on hektographed copies of fish. Give each child one to cy 
and color according to directions. Then draw large pong 
on blackboard and paste fish by tip of tail or fin to board 
Let children call word or sound, point to it, then pull of 
said fish to be taken home. 

The same game may be played using leaves or apple 
and birds made in the same way and pasted on a lar 
tree drawn on the blackboard or pumpkins on a vine, — 

I found this cutting and coloring an interesting form ¢ 
busy work and the games attractive to those to whom | 
demonstrated as well as to the children. 








Cotor 
Outline fish heavily with pencil or black crayon. 
Leave eye white with black center. ; 
Color inside of mouth red. 
Color letter black. 


The Little Volunteer 
Ida Maude Titus 


When the fire horn blows 
So long and so loud, 
There’s sometimes a fire, 
And always a crowd. 


Fireman 


Now if you need help, 
You plainly can see, 

That I’m a fireman, 
So just call on me. 


The little volunteer is to be dressed in red shirt, bie 
trousers, ankle length, and white belt, and wear 4 i 
man’s toy hat. He carries a red, white and blue hom 
his left hand. 

As he comes on the stage, he honks his horn, resemblif 
the fire horn. 

On “sometimes” shakes the forefinger of the right hi 
warningly. 

On “if” makes a sweeping motion with right hand tow 
right. 

On “I’m”’ points to self. 

On “me” raises hat frem head with right hand, and 
left hand, in which the horn is held, placed at the — 
line, makes a sweeping bow. He goes off stage hom 
his horn again. 
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A Fall Poster 


Ruth Ash 


The fall of the year gives us so much nature material that 
should be made use of in order that the children may study 
the changing colors in the outdoor world. It lends itself 
so well to school-room decoration. Perhaps in your room 
you have an undesirable blackboard or ugly wall space. 
This poster was used to make just such a place more at- 
tractive and to give the children a chance to tell with their 
hands some of their experiences in the fall of the year. 

This poster is eight feet long and thirty inches high. 
The wall was covered first with a light tan oatmeal wall 
paper that matched the color of the walls, though one 
might prefer a light blue as it forms the sky. The grass 
is a dark green wall paper and varies in width from twelve 
to six inches. For the objects in the poster colored con- 
struction paper is used and the right effect is secured by 
care in the selection of colors. The patterns given are the 
actual size to be used. The house is light tan with brown 
roof and green shutters and the trees and shrubs about it 
are dull green and rich browns. The fence posts are a 
dark brown and about one-half or three-fourths of an inch 
wide; the pumpkins a bright orange with green stems. 

To make the oak trees on the right hand side, cut the 
trunks of dark brown. The leaves are outlined on a dull 
brown paper and colored the natural colors of red, green 
and brown. It may be preferable with some groups of 
children for each child to gather his own leaf, make his 
own pattern and reproduce the colors of his leaf, but try 
not to have them much larger than the patterns given. 
These seem rather out of proportion, but when they are 
pasted close together on the tree the effect is satisfactory. 
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The squirrels and acorns are light brown, the birds a yer 
dark brown or black. 

The figures of the boy and girl are painted in water color 
this being the simplest method. The boy has a brown hat 
and stockings, the little girl a bright red sweater and 
hair ribbon, with tan shoes and stockings. 

To bring out the poster and give more character yoy 
should outline the objects in black crayola. ; 


Clay Jack-o’-Lanterns 
Eileen M. Davis 


Attractive as well as practical Jack-o’-lanterns may be 
made of clay just before Hallowe’en either in the kinder. 
garten or lower grades. Plasticine or prepared clay will 
not answer the purpose, but any clay which hardens will 
serve. Each child is given a piece of clay the size of a 
small orange and rolls this into a smooth ball. Then this 
ball is hollowed out with a modeling tool, or a thin, narrow 
piece of wood, until the walls are not more than one-eighth 
of an inch thick, after which eyes, nose, and mouth are cut 
out with a toothpick. A sharp tack, upon which the candle 
will later be placed, is now pushed up through the center 
of the bottom, a flat cover is made, and the whole set aside 
to harden. In about a week the lantern is absolutely 
dry and hard, and water colors are now used to paint it a 
brilliant orange, and if desired, to outline the features with 
black. A small candle is placed upon the tack, which is 
fast in the bottom, and the Jack-o’-lantern is complete. 


“Mumbling” 
Mavis Addie 


Have you ever had pupils who could not “speak out”? 
Probably you have and have also found ways of securing 
the desired degree of distinctness. This failing on the part 
of the pupil is due, I believe, to either natural timidity 
or a lack of liveliness in their first and second year lessons. 
The latter was the case with my Grade Two. My plan to 
improve the defect was this: 

The spelling lesson afforded a splendid opportunity 
for practice. I asked them all to stand at the farther 
end of the room. Pointing to a word on the blackboard, | 
said, “Just as softly as you can, sound this word.” They 
did so. “Repeat and —/ouder.” “Repeat and —lou- 
est.” At each request I allowed my own voice to indicate 
the degree. The result was gratifying. Thus we © 
tinued our lesson; first, sounding; secondly, spelling; 
thirdly, rapid name drill; in each step we followed the 
softly-louder-loudest plan. 

I hope that these who try it will meet with such succes 
as I did. 
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A Visit to the Movies 
Jessie L. Hodges 


In public life she was known as Miss Sarah Thomas, but privately, 
we lovingly called her “ Mother Confessor.” She had been teaching 
for years, and in addition to the rich store of knowledge which is the 
reward of experience, she had acquired an unlimited supply of sym- 

athy for young, inexperienced teachers. So proficient had she become 
in reading faces, she could tell at a glance when our youthful steps needed 
her judicious guidance along the thorny paths of pedagogy. : 

I ran in to see her one day, fully determined not to mention “the 
silver threads among the gold i which I was convinced was the result 
of my struggles with my spelling class. I had scarcely taken a seat, 
however, before — looking at me with her shrewd, kindly glance—she 
asked, “ What is wrong to-day, little lady?” 

“Qh.” I said, “I can find ways to vary my number work, and I 
manage to keep my reading class alive and interested, but when it comes 
to spelling — hopeless! absolutely hopeless!” ; ee: 

“Why don’t you take your little people to the movies, my dear? 

“ All that crowd?” I gasped, “TI should be bankrupt after one ven- 
ture.” : 

“] did not mean for you to impair your bank account,” she replied 
with a smile. “I have just taught my class fifty words by means of a 
cinematograph which we made ourselves.” 

Going to her cabinet, she returned with a large pasteboard hat box, 
on the top of which was a narrow slit twelve inches long, while on the 
side was an opening 12 x 15 inches. 

“This is the machine which worked the miracle,” she said, her brown 
eyes twinkling as she spoke. ; 
““Ves, with you as operator, I can readily believe it; but all of us 
are not so gifted,” I lamented. 

“Nonsense! anyone can operate this,”’ she insisted. “You see the 
film is inserted in this slit at the top, while the pictures are shown in the 
wide opening on the side. The film is folded so that when one picture 
is shown, it falls into place at the bottom of the box.” 

“Is this the film?’’ I asked, picking up a long, narrow strip of 
drawing paper upon which were pasted attractive red paper cuttings. 

“Yes. If you find paper cutting tedious, I would advise you to get 
an old catalogue from some department store and thus secure the out- 
lines of the objects you want.” 

“But I don’t see yet how you used this in teaching spelling,” I said. 

“Well, listen and you shall hear. In that corner over there was a 
ticket office where one of my boys, in the capacity of agent, sold 
colored tickets to our movies. The price of admission required a per- 
fect lesson in spelling on the previous day. When these preliminaries 
were completed, I placed the box on my desk and, while showing the 
pictures, I entertained my youthful audience with a wonderful story 
about Jack and Grace and a delightful party which they had attended. 
Picture one gives these two tiny people, and the second picture shows 
the finery which they wore. Of course you have already guessed the 
rest of the story, for number three is a picture of the objects they saw 
en roule to the party and this luxuriously furnished bedroom is in the 
home they visited. The boys were especially interested in the dining- 
room and all enjoyed hearing about the toys Jack and Grace took 
home.” 

“T believe I can follow instructions so far, I admitted, feeling some- 
what encouraged. ° 

“Why of course youcan. Turn the film over and you will find on the 
back of the pictures a list of the words suggested by each. You notice 
the first picture gives us four words — Jack, Grace, boy, girl. In addi- 
tion to picture one in the “movie,” illustrations of Jack and Grace 
were drawn on the board and these four words plainly written near by. 
These remained in full view of the class until the spelling period on the 
following day; then, of course, the words were erased. To increase 
the interest in the second picture, I secured two paper dolls, which 1 
cut from a magazine, and as the names of the different articles of wearing 
apparel were spelled, certain favored pupils dressed the dollies. If 
Robert failed to spell “hat” then poor little Jack had to go bare-headed 
until some one else remembered exactly how it was spelled. When 
picture five came up for observation, a tiny table and its furnishings 
were provided and the little tots enjoyed putting the various pieces 
where they belonged. Just here I could not resist slyly slipping in a 
lew remarks about good: table manners. 

With a few more words of explanation and encouragement, she bade 
me good-bye and I hurried home fully determined to go into the 
“movie” business. 


’ 


Worps To Use witH Fim 


I II IV V VI 
Jack waist clock plate cart 
Grace suit time cup drum 

oy pants bed saucer kite 
girl hat sheet knife top 
cap pillow fork doll 
shoe dresser spoon boat 
dress washstand dish house 
Ii apron curtains butter dish gun 
tree stockings rocker bowl 
pg tie sugar bowl 
cow pitcher 
rang table 
og chair 
cat 
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A letter just received from a Tennessee teacher is so interesting 
that we are making partial quotation from it. Any teacher can 
adopt some of her suggestions in using our educational booklets, 
charts, etc., and trial tubes of 


COLGATE’S 


RIBBON DENTAL CREAM 


Last fall local dentists examined the teeth of the children. 
; Reports, with diagrams, were sent to the parents. 
Return reports from a number of the parents were sent in. A 
demonstration, in which the teacher brushed her teeth, was given 
for each grade. Compositions were written by all grades. 
The Colgate Prizes (Tubes of Ribbon Dental Cream) 
were awarded . some compositions were published in the 
local papers. . We had a rhythmic motion drill in which the 
pupils merely went through the motions of brushing . . . to fa- 
miliarize the class with the directions for the regular toothbrush 
drill. Field Day, to which parents and friends were 
invited, was the final exercise. 


1 Grand March and Song — “America.” 

2 Talk on the purpose of Field Day. 

3 Compositions on “Good Teeth — Good Health.” 
4 Leaders brush their teeth, facing audience. 

5 Toothbrush drill by all. 

6 Song “Star Spangled Banner.” 


We believe that . . . many were encouraged to sys- 
tematically care for their teeth . . . we shall have a 
“brigade”’ of citizens not excelled in the state for‘‘ Good Teeth 
Good Health.”’ . « The following materials are suggested. 
Pitcher of water, glass or paper cup, towel, toothbrush, Colgate’s 
Ribbon Dental Cream, dental floss and quill pick. Also draw- 
ings, pictures and chartsare helpful. . . . Appropriate mottoes 
printed on heavy cardboard, and Red Cross Flags are carried by 
various pupils. . . Our directions for the Drill are: 

Attention! Ready! Pour! Outside surfaces! Inside surfaces! 
Grinding surfaces! Rinse mouth! Rinse brush! Empty Cups! 

Another teacher suggests school credit for cleanliness! “I 
have a contest for a month with these points — Brush Teeth 
night and morning, 2 points each. Wash face and hands, 2 
points. Clean finger nails, 1 point; bath oncea week, 5 points.” 

If you, too, want Reminder Cards, trial tubes of Ribbon Dental 
Cream and other Colgate Educational material to help you in 
your problem of enlivening dental hygiene lessons, fill out and mail 
the coupon. (Only teachers actually in charge of classes are en- 
titled to these supplies.) 


Colgate & Co. 


Dept. 80 199 Fulton Street, New York 


(If you have received our material this school year, please des‘roy 
this coupon to remove possible temptation from those who are 
not teachers.) 
COLGATE & CO., Dept. 80, 

199 Fulton St., New York 


FO er en eee ere re school, District 


Oi ask tae having in my direct charge scholars. 


(num ber) 
Will you please send me free of charge, for school work onl: 
trial tubes and cards for all my scholars. 
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Games for Hallowe’en 
Grace Evelyn Starks 


Do you give parties for the little ones under your charge? 
“ Parties!”” One can almost hear chorused in despair. 
“What next!” 

But there is no better way to improve the general de- 
portment of the school-room than by the giving of a party 
now and then. A Hallowe’en party is really the jolliest 
of all — there are so many splendid things to do! You — 
the teacher—are going to quite forget yourself, and all your 
responsibilities, in the pleasure you can give the children. 


Hallowe’en March 


Almost every school now boasts a victrola — just to 
break the ice, begin the party with some happy records — 
not particularly instructive. Allow the children, this 
memorable day, to come to school in, or with, sheets and 
pillow cases. Just that is almost enough to make a per 
fect day of it! Pull all the curtains down, and use Jack- 
o’-lanterns to cast a weird, breath-catching light in the 
room. Have the kiddies march around the room, and as 
that palls, give each that passes you a black cat’s tail cut 
from paper for the pinning contest to come next. 


Pinning Contest 


For this you will want a black cat cut from black paper 
and mounted on a white sheet and, of course, it will be 
tailless. Each child, blind-folded, will have a turn in en- 
deavoring to pin the tail in the right place; an added joy 
will be a prize —a black cat filled with candies. say, for 
the one who succeeds in doing this. 


Charms 


Of course as Hallowe’en is a festival that first sprang from 
the superstitious belief that on this thirty-first day of Oc- 
tober one could keep off evil spirits throughout the remain- 
ing year with certain charms, you will certainly want to try 
all the charms. 

Bobbing for apples is great fun. You must be sure to 
select apples that have good-sized stems, and then put 
them in a tub of water and see how many kiddies can get 
one. Of course the hands must be behind the player and 
he must be on his knees to get on a level with the surface 
of Water. 


Telling Fortunes 


Telling fortunes is always interesting and especially s 
at this time when fortunes were thought for ever so long 
to be foretold. One way,is to place three dishes ona tabk 
in one put milk, in one water and in the last nothing at 
all. Those who wish to try to read the future are blind. 
folded and led to the table. The player puts out his hand 
— and the dish into which he puts it foretells his future — 
if into that containing the milk, he will wed a rich 
person; if into that holding the water, a handsome one 
but poor; if into the empty dish, he or she will be an old 
bachelor or an old maid. Fun? Try it and see — and how 
the children will laugh when a player places his fingers 
in the empty dish! 

Another fortune-telling game consists of lighting three can- 
dies and placing them on a table in a row. A player is 
allowed to blow as hard as ever he can and if his breath 
puts out all the candles, his wish is bound to come true! 

Another jolly fortune-telling game is to fill a big Jack’ 
lantern with all sorts of favors; they should all be 
wrapped and tied with yellow ribbon and as the child pulls 
his ribbon his fate is revealed — the first to be married will 
receive a ring, the old maid will get a thimble, the 
scholar will receive a book, the railroad president a train 
of cars, and so on. 


The Party 


Then you might have a peanut hunt. Earlier in the 
day you will have secreted peanuts in ‘every conceivable 
place about the room — at the appointed time you wil 
give each child a bag and the hunt is on. When everyone 
has found his peanuts it will be quite time to have refresh 
ments. Of course the peanuts are going to furnish 4 pat 
of that, and popcorn, apples and candy will be pleasant 
additions. If, after such a day, you do not go homeas 
happy as the littlest ones, it will be passing strange. 


Autumn 
The morns are meeker than they were, 
The nuts are getting brown, 
The berry’s cheek is plumper, 
The rose is out of town. 


The maple wears a gayer scarf, 
The field a scarlet gown, 
Lest I should be old-fashioned, 


I'll put a trinket on.— Emily Dickinson 
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An Interesting Problem 
(Continued from page 485) 
phonetic training we find a great help to 
good spelling. 

These so-called retarded pupils have 
surprised me by expressing facts and 
showing a possession of knowledge gained 
in their former schools, proving that while 
their teachers thought them unresponsive 
and not possessing knowledge, such knowl- 
edge was lying dormant; and when under 
new auspices, surrounded by pupils who 
were eager to help them on, they took as 
it were a “sudden start” and never 
slipped back again into the “don’t care”’ 
attitude. By teaching small groups one 
gets very close to a child in sympathy, and 
it is easier to be patient. 


An Easy Method for the Develop- 
ment of Numbers by Means 
of Number Blocks 
(Continued from page 503) 

Teacher says we call that less and writes 

6 — 1 = 5 on board. 

Use words cut off, taken away and less 
repeatedly. 

If I cut this much off? 
much away? — and 12 2 


If I take this 
equals what? 


Play puzzles with 9 — 1,5 — 1,3 —1, 
eic.; — 2, —3, —4. 

Following lessons with +2, +3, +4, ete. 
6, 2’s, 4, 2’s; 8, 2’s,etc. — 2,—3, —4, 2’s 


in, 3’s in, 4’s in; etc., will all be easy 
if idea of discovering puzzles is held upper- 
most and play spirit predominates. 

“Now it’s time for puzzle games,” is a 
good way to open a lesson. 





How to Teach an Old Device 
(Continued from page 508) 
presentation. Be 

shape cut separately 
handle, and each circle. 

Figure V shows how a black dot may 
suggest the bud or stem end of the orange, 
and how to slightly change the curve of the 
circle to suggest the more irregular shape 
of the average apple. 

Figure IV also suggests making a differ- 
ence in size. The best results are ob- 
tained when one kirge form is grouped 
with several smaller ones. 

Children in the first grade could color 
the circles and other forms, but it is far 
better to provide them with colored paper, 
and to place the emphasis upon the thing 
we wish to teach arrangement. 

The Plate of Illustrations gives the pro- 
gression for the same problem through 
Grades Two and Three. 

The crayons should be used as indicated 
in the illustration. ‘Try to teach the chil- 
dren to use the side of the point of the 
crayon —to make a light stroke at first, 
and to keep them all at the same angle. 

angle is indicated by the ink lines in 
the illustration. 

When colors are to be blended, as in 
Grade Three, use the crayon in exactly 
the same way, but, for example, if you 
wish the apple to be dark red, gradually 
fading or changing into light orange yellow, 
use ted, blue and violet stroke lightly for 
the dark portion and yellow with orange 
for the light portion. The strokes may 
pe dog be close together for all dark 

1 all intense coloring, but farther apart, 
as indicated, for the lighter coloring. 

ext month’s article will give plans and 


: —_—_ for construction and design 
work, 
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The Story Picture 
(Continued from page 517) 


avoid the mistake of getting the color too 
bright, or putting it on thick. Other 
pumpkins lurk behind the distant corn- 
stacks. Paint the landscape in washes 
light in value. For the mountains add a 
touch of red to the same tint of blue used 
for the sky, and to the violet tint of the 
mountains add a bit of yellow ochre for 
the autumn woods. The cornstacks and 
the field should be painted with a wash of 
yellow ochre in which is mixed a little green. 
Carry the color of the field into the space 
occupied by the letters. Fair-haired little 
sister wears a blue-checked gingham pina- 
fore. 

Let the color of the paper stand for little 
brother’s rompers, but paint his hair brown 
like big brother’s. This proud craftsman 
wears a blouse of light brownish tone and 
trousers of olive green. Vermilion and 
yellow ochre mixed with quite a little 
water will give the flesh tints for all the 
children, with a touch of red for the cheeks, 
added when the first color is wet. 


WHY WOMEN LACK HEALTH 
AND BEAUTY OF FORM 
The average woman of to-day lacks in 
Health, Grace and Beauty of Form be- 
cause she is ignorant of the requisites of 
health and knows no more about her body 
than a child. Beauty of form is some- 
thing that can be attained by any one who 
will study and apply the knowledge gained. 
This has been proven in many different 
ways. I have seen women, corpulent and 
without shape, restore the graceful lines 
of youth by devoting a few minutes daily 
to the care of their bodies. I have seen 
others under weight, angular and lacking 
in everything attractive, regain their 
normal weight and a beautiful figure. 
Women should realize that health and 
beauty can never be obtained and kept 
except through the observance of Nature’s 
laws. Miss Kellermann, known the world 
over as the “Perfect Woman” and most 
wonderful dancer and diver on the stage, 
is a most striking example of what may be 
accomplished by properly directed exer 
cise and sane living. Her motion picture, 
““Neptune’s Daughter” and her own ex 
hibitions on the stage exemplify this. 
You must have heard her story — how as 
a weak, puny and deformed child she was 
compelled to wear braces on her legs. 
It took a number of years and involved 
a great many disappointing and discourag 
ing experiences, but in the end she in 
dubitably proved that a woman can be 
absolutely what she wills. She has 
proved that if one is too thin, too fleshy; 
if she is over or under developed in any 
art of her body, the proper system will 
bche parts to perfect proportions, 
Volumes have been written on various 
methods for developing the figure and at- 
taining health and beauty, but the most 
interesting and attractive book I have 
ever read is one written and published by 
Miss Kellermann herself, entitled “The 
Body Beautiful.” If you are one of the 
women who would make the most of your- 
self, physically and mentally, send for 
this book immediately while the edition 
lasts. To those addressing Miss Keller- 
mann, 12 West Thirty-first Street, New 
York City, enclosing two cents, to cover 
postage, she will gladly send a copy free. 
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Wrise Women 
who Stay Young 


Ever true is the saying that “A 
woman who always loves never grows 
old”— but equally true that “to keep 
young you must keep healthy.” For 
youth and beauty are but the out- 
ward signs of inward health — with 
nerves unworn, 


Wise women the world over turn 
to Sanatogen to protect and strength- 
en their nerves amid the stress and 


strain of modern life. Lady Henry 


writing to a friend said, “I have 
proved that Sanatogen is an ideal 
food-tonic and I strongly urge you 
to adopt this simple means of re- 
covery. 


You should heed this advice if you wish 
to be able to say with Mme. Sarah Grand, 
the famous author: “After taking Sanato- 
gen steadily I find myself able to enjoy both 
work and play again—to do as much of both 
as I ever did.” 


For, remember, Sanatogen is a natural, 
pure food-tonic which supplies the system 
with exactly the elements needed to fortify 
and rebuild. Medical men everywhere re- 
commend Sanatagen and more than 21,000 
have stated in writing their confidence in its 
beneficent effects 


FREE SAMPLE OFFER 


On request we will send a 25-cram 
Sample Package of Sanatogen, also the 
“ Text Book on Sanatogen,” telling of its 
tonic and upbuilding value. Address 
THE BAUER CHEMICAL CO., 26C 
Irving Place, New York. 

Sanatogen is sold by good druggists 
everywhere, in three sizes, from $1.00 up 


q 
ier 


Sanatogen 


Grand Prize, International 
“of Medicine, 


» TOTS 
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Somerset (quoted by permission) in | 
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Blackboard Reading Lessons’ 


See the thistle cradle. 

Seeds are in the thistle cradle. 
The seeds are ripe. 

The seeds are brown. 

The seeds have sails. 

The sails are white. 

The sails are soft. 


The thistle babies will sail to a new home. 


The wind will help the seeds. 


See the thistle babies. 

The thistle babies are little. 

The baby seeds are brown. 

The baby seeds have sails. 

The sails are white. 

The sails are soft. 

The seeds can sail to a new home. 
Sail to a new home, little seeds. 
Wind, help the thistle babies to sail. 


Find a seed cradle. 

Find a red seed cradle. 
Find a yellow seed cradle. 
Find a brown seed cradle. 
Find an orange seed cradle. 
Find a thistle seed cradle. 
Find a maple seed cradle. 


Find some seeds. 

Find a flower seed. 
Find a tree seed. 

Find a vegetable seed. 
Find a fruit seed. 
Find a weed seed. 
Find a poppy seed. 
Find a pine seed. 
Find a pea seed. 

Find an apple seed. 
Find a dandelion seed. 


Bring me a maple wing. 
Bring me a thistle sail. 
Bring me a ripe seed. 
Bring me a brown cradle. 
Bring me a baby seed. 


Fly like a maple seed. 
Sail like a thistle seed. 
Fly to a red flower. 

Fly to a thistle flower. 


*See page 505 


Sail to a yellow flower. 
Sail to a white sail. 


Fannie may be a thistle cradle. 

Mary, Joy, Esther, Fred may be thistle seeds. 
Robert may be the wind. 

Sail to a new home, little seeds. 


Frank may be a maple tree. 

Edith, Louise, James, Alex may be maple seeds. 
Harold may be the wind. 

Fly to a new home, little seeds. 


Let us play. 

You may be the maple tree, Roy. 

You may be maple seeds, Dora, Harriet, Frank, Peter. 
You may be a thistle cradle, Phyllis. 

You may be thistle seeds, Joseph, Paul, Nat, Ruth. 
You may be the wind, Priscilla. 

Blow, wind. 

Fly, maple seeds. 

Sail, thistle seeds. 

Find a new home. 

You may fall. 

You may sleep. 


I am a seed cradle. 

I am not big. 

I am green. 

I have some seeds. 

The seeds have sails. 

I have stickers. 

What am I? (Thistle.) 


We found some seeds. 

We found some tree seeds. 

We found some flower seeds. 

We found some weed seeds. 

We found some vegetable seeds. 

We found some fruit seeds. 

We shall keep the seeds. 

We shall make a seed box. 

We shall keep the seeds safe in the seed box. 


I have a seed box. 

I made my seed box. 

Some are vegetable seeds. 

Some are fruit seeds. 

Some are tree seeds. 

Some are weed seeds. 

Some are flower seeds. 

I shall keep my seeds safe in my seed box. 
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Pupils of Buckman School dancing with the Victor, , 
Laurelhurst Park, Portland, Oregon 


The Three I’s in Education : 


Information, Illustration, Inspiration 
May be brought to the School-Room, Playground and Home by means of 


The Victor and Victor Records 


——  s 


_——— 




























Is your school enjoying the following Victor Records? . 
Rote Songs ne Come = bee dE acon | dey andl 
. ymon ixon an ix Quartet . 
Lt ee nie Cateet thse Biber 10 in. 75c_ | Haste Thee, Nymph (Handel) (“L’ Allegro’) 
: 17937 Jp, Baa Black Sheep (2) How many Raymond Dixon and Mixed Quartet {| 
if 10 in. 75¢ miles to Babylon (3) Bobby Shafto 74465 /f Listen to the Mocking Bird (Winner) 
BE (4) Baby Dear Olive Kline 12 in. $1. 504 (Bird Voices by Charles Kellogg) Alma Gluck 
i Household Hints (2) Cattails (3) Daffo- 64539 {| Birds in the Night (Lewin-Sullivan) 
18015 dils Olive Kline 12 in. $1.00 ) Sophie Braslau 
10 in. 75c | Gingerbread Man (2) Jap Doll 64424 { Who Knows? (Dunbar-Ball) 
(Riley-Gaynor) Olive Kline 12 in. $1.00 | John McCormack 
Go to Sleep My Dusky Baby Pagliacci—Prologue (Le oncavallo) 
17918 (Dvorak-Rix) Victor Ladies’ Trio 55068 Reinald Werrenrath 
10in. 75¢ | Rockin’ Time ( (Knox) Victor Ladies’ Trio 12 in. $1.50 bao Song—“Carmen” (Bizet) | 
Coronach (Schubert) (‘Lady of the — Reinald Werrenrath ff 
17987 Lake’’) Kline, Wheeler, Dunlap 12 in. $1.50 ! Molly Darling (Hays) Evan Williams | 
10 in. 75c rns Rest (Kroeger) (‘‘Lady of th: ones l oF : 
Kline-Baker Le Cygne (The Swan) (Saint-Saéns) 
¥ 45096 Hans Kindler 
a 12 in. $1.00 | Melody in F (Rubinstein) ’Cello 
Victor Oratorio Hans Kindler 4 
35576 | Chorus The Southerner March (Alexander) 
12 in, $1.25 Prisoners’ Chorus— 35531 Conway’s Band 
“Fidelio”(Beethoven) 12in. $1.25 | The Thunderer March (Sousa) . 
VictorMaleChorus Victor Military Band H 
' 
Just off the press | 
New Revised Edition of “What We Hear in Music” 
A Complete Course of Music Study for School and Home, 
which should be in the hands of every Victor user. 1 
One Dollar at all Victor dealers I 





For new Victor Educational Booklets, see your 
Victor dealer, or write to the 


Educational Department 


Victor XXV Victor Talking Machine Co. 
$67.50 special quotation 


to schools only Camden, N. J. 


When the Victor is not in 
use, the horn can be placed 
under the instrument safe and 


BH secure from danger, and the 
y cabinet can be locked to pro- 
Ny tect it from dust and promis- 
Vy cuous use by irresponsible 
Y 








people. 
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Teaching Beginners to Read 


The Beacon Method of teaching reading has become very 
popular and is a method by which wonderful results are 
obtained. It requires a great deal of drill in phonics be- 
cause phonics is necessary and helps a child to help himself 
when learning to read. A game appeals to the children 
and makes such drills more interesting. It is a good idea 
for a teacher to have a new game to offer two or three times 


(a 


Cy 





BILLY GOAT GAME 


Preparation 

Draw on heavy paper or cardboard, a very large Billy 
goat, sheep or cow (see illustration). Cut out and color 
if white paper is used. For busy work let the children cut 
free hand or hektographed bells on which letters or sounds 
are printed, as illustrated. 


JACK-O’-LANTERN GAME FOR OCTOBER 


Preparation 

Draw on heavy orange colored paper or cardboard, or on 
white paper that may be colored or painted, a large pump- 
kin as illustrated. For busy work let the children draw 
and cut circles around letters or words on red, yellow, 
or white paper made with a printing press or paint brush. 
These are to be used as eyes for the Jack-o-’lantern, 
circles of a corresponding size having been cut from the 
pumpkin. If preferred, the teacher may print letters on 
hektographed circles for the children to cut and color. 
(See illustration.) 


a week, during the latter part of the recitation when the 
children begin to get tired and restless, and do not give the 
attention and interest that are necessary in forming a last. 
ing impression of a sound or a word. The following games 


have been used for that purpose and prove to be goud ones, 
for they were welcomed by the children by smiles and clap. 
ping of hands. 





The Game 

Stand Billy goat in the chalk tray, onan easel, or otherwise, 
in front of the class. Let the children take turns putting 
bells on said Billy goat, telling sounds or word to the class 
as he does so. To fasten the bell in place at the goat’s 
neck use a small piece of heavy wire bent to form a hook 
When several bells have been placed let children remove 
them and take them home. 


The Game 

Let one child stand before the class and hold the pump- 
kin, if the teacher has not an easel at her disposal. One 
stands behind the purapkin and places the eyes, that is, the 
circles with the letters on them, in proper places. The 
others play the game by calling the sound; if given correctly, 
he may take that one home. (This provides for individual 
work, of course, concert work in phonics is not advocated 
strongly by the Beacon Method.) Games are usually noisy 
unless played in such a way as to keep the children excited 
but under control. Do this by letting the one who 1s 
quietest about volunteering to tell the sounds take ‘the place 
of the one behind the pumpkin. 
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Myth Studies 
(Continued from page 489) 


Younger Sister Perhaps he will only be 
kind to you for a time. Then he will devour 
you. 

Older Sister You must be prepared. Get 
a lamp, and when you are sure he is sound 
asleep, light it and gaze upon his face. We 
must go now, but do not forget what we have 
told you. 

Both Sisters Good-bye, Psyche. 

Psyche 1 will remember. Come to see me 
often. Good-bye. 


(Exit sisters. Exit Psyche. Enter Psyche 
and Cupid.) 


Cupid Have you been happy to-day? 

Psyche Oh, yes, very happy! I have had 
a visit from my sisters, and they are coming 
to see me again. 

Cupid I am glad they came if they made 
you any happier. I am very tired to-night. 
I think I will go to sleep. 

Psyche ‘Let me prepare the couch for you. 


(Psyche prepares the couch. Cupid lies 
down and is soon asleep. Psyche watches for 
a time, then rises quietly, gets a lamp, lights it 
and goes to the couch. She starts and her hand 
trembles. Oil falls on Cupid and he awakes.) 


Cupid Is this the way you keep your 
promise and repay all my kindness to you? 
(Rises and goes out.) 

Psyche (follows, weeping) Come back, 
come back! I will never disobey again. 


(Follows till she cannot see him, then falls to 
the ground and lies there sobbing. Afler a time 
the sobs cease and she appears to be asleep.) 


Psyche (wakes and looks around) Where am 
I? This looks like my old home. It is. 
Shall I go there? I can never be happy there 
without Cupid. I will follow him and try to 
win his forgiveness. (Exil.) 

ScENE IV Venus’ Temple 

(Venus seated on the throne. Psyche ap- 

proaches.) 


Psyche 1 have broken my promise to my 
husband and he is very angry with me. Ceres 
told me to come to you and to tell you how 
sorry I am for my fault. Will you not ask 
him to forgive me? 

Venus You deserve his anger. Let me 
think. (Considers.) If you truly wish for 
forgiveness you will do anything I ask you. 

Psyche 1 will do anything. 

Venus I shall give you a hard task. If 
you perform it faithfully then you may hope 
for pardon. Come with me. (Leads Psyche 
lo a great heap of grain) Separate all these 
grains and put each kind in a pile by itself. 
This must be completed by night. 


(Exit Venus. Psyche works cheerfully for 
@ time, then the singing changes to weeping. 
Enter ant.) 

Ant Poor Psyche! She can never do this 
alone. We must help her. (Exit ant, who 
soon relurns with others. All go to work.) Do 
not weep, Psyche, we will all help you. The 
task shall be finished before dark. (After a 
pause) It is finished. We will go now. 

Psyche Thank you, kind ants. I never 
could have finished this alone. 

(Exit ants. Enter Venus.) 





YOUR EYES NEED MORE OF LOVING CARE 
than your Teeth, and with as much regularity. Don’t 
let your Eyes grow dull and lusterless, keep them lubri- 
cated. Since the Moving Pictures came, it has become a 
custom among the better class of men and women to go 
home after the show and right away Murine their Eyes 

wo drops to rest, refresh and cleanse. Those wearing 
g -, or who use their eyes constantly — will find 
great relief in Murine applications. 

In the School Room Eyes are Irritated by Chalk Dust, 
~ Eye Strain induced by Faulty Systems of Lighting 
xpoly Murine to School Children’s Eyes to Restore 
Normal Conditions. Murine does not smart — is sooth 
ing in its action. Murine Eye Remedy Co., Chicago, 
Sends Book of Eye Free on request. Your Druggist 
supplies you with Murine. 


Venus So you have completed the task. 
(Aside.) I do not believe she did it alone. 
(To Psyche) Here is another task for you 
since you did that so quickly. Go to yonder 
grove. There you will find a flock of sheep 
having golden fleece. Gather samples of the 
golden wool for me. 


(Exit Psyche) 


Venus She will never return. The sheep 
will drive her away. 


(Exit Venus. Enter Psyche with fleece.) 


Psyche Such a long, hard, dangerous jour- 
ney as I have had. I do not believe Venus 
thought I should live to return. Indeed | 
should not be alive now if the kind voices had 
not told me to wait until those fierce sheep 
had lain down for their noonday rest, and 
then to cross the river and gather the wool that 
caught upon the bushes. 


(Enter Venus.) 


Venus (surprised) What, you here! You 
have not completed your task! (Aside) How 
did she ever do it? 

Psyche Yes, I have returned, and here is 
golden fleece. Have [not now earned pardon? 

Venus Do not expect to escape so easily, 
mortal. There is yet more todo. I wish you 
to go to Persephone and get a box of beauty 
for me. 


(Exit Psyche.) 


ScENE V — The Return from Persephone 
(Enter Psyche, walking slowly. Walks a 
little way and sits.) 


Psyche Oh, how tired I am! Will my 
troubles never be over? If I had some of the 
beauty from this box perhaps Cupid would 
forgive me. 

Voice Danger! Danger! Donot open the 
box. 

Psyche 1 cannot be more miserable. I 
am going to open it. (Opens box. Fall 
back.) Sleep! Nothing but sleep. (Sleeps.) 


(Enter Cupid, who discovers Psyche.) 


Cupid What have we here? Psyche, as 
I live! What has the poor child been doing 
now? She has opened the beauty box. How 
worn and tired she looks! Perhaps I have 
been too harsh with her. (Throws his robe 
over her.) 1 will end her punishment soon. 


(Exit Cupid. Psyche still sleeps. Enter 
Cupid.) 


Cupid Sleep! Sleep! Go into the box. 
It is allin. Now I will close it tight. Wake, 
Psyche! Wake! You are forgiven. 


(Psyche wakes.) 


Cupid I have good news for you. Jupiter 
has consented to make you immortal and has 
sent you a pair of wings. Now you can fly 
with me. 

Psyche Oh, Cupid! My troubles are over. 
How happy I am! (Exif arm in arm.) 


The Owl 
In the hollow tree, in the old gray tower, 
The spectral owl doth dwell; 
Dull, hated, despised, in the sunshine hour, 
But at dusk he’s abroad and well! 
Not a bird of the forest e’er mates with 
him; 
All mock him outright by day; 
But at night, when the woods grow still 
and dim, 
The boldest will shrink away! 
O, when the night falls, and roosts the fowl, 
Then, then is the reign of the horned 
owl! 
— Barry Cornwall 








Made from 


Cream 
of Tartar 
derived 
from grapes 


Makes appetiz- 
ing and delicious 


And you are abso- 


lutely confident of 


their wholesome- 
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Hygiene Lessons for Primary Grades 
Effie L. Bean 


CLEANLINESS 


ANY a sermon has been preached upon the sub- 
ject of “Cleanliness” and there is need for many 
more upon the same subject. Have you ever 
thought just how much cleanliness really means? 

It means purity of mind and morals as well as body. 

Although this is the day of sanitation, we are far from 
reaching the heights possible to attain in this branch of 
living. 

To the parent belongs the privilege as well as duty of 
inculcating ideas of bodily cleanliness, but too often this is 
left for the teacher. 

Children should be taught to abhor dirty hands and 
faces. 

Let cleanliness become a habit, a part of our very exist- 
ence, 

Nature will give us many object lessons. 

Let us look for them. 

Do you like flowers? 

Why do you like them? 

Do you like fresh ones or dusty, wilty ones? 

Girls, would you like to let some one with dirty hands 
hold your nice, daintily dressed doll? 

How many of you ever watched the birds at a fountain or 
spring? 

Do they enjoy a bath? 

Even your canary bird in its cage likes one and how he 
does love to splash the water! 

Have you a kitty at home? 

Did you ever watch her? 

Does she wash her face? How? 

Tell us all about how pussy keeps clean. 

Parent and teacher should co-operate in our great struggle 
against dirt. 

Teach the children never to put pencils in their mouths, 
never to spit on the hands, never to bite the finger-nails, 
never to dust with a dry cloth or feather duster. 

Do you know why these things should not be done? 

. Teach children to use soap and water freely. 

Let them ask for individual towels at home, and see that 
the schools are provided with paper towels and individual 
drinking cups. 

Clean teeth and finger-nails daily. 
Insist upon each child having a 
and see that he uses it when necessary. 
Never allow spitting on the floor. 

Usually when you find a child doing this in school, it is 
the fault of home training. 

Teach a child how to turn the pages of his book properly. 
Never allow him to wet his fingers for that purpose. 

Insist upon a child wiping his feet before entering home or 
school. 

Let him take pride in keeping his belongings clean and in 
keeping the floor under and about his desk clean and free 
from waste paper. 

Our janitors must be made to keep our schools clean and 
sanitary. 

Windows should be washed and floors scrubbed as often 
as necessary and not at certain stated times only. 

Our army and navy set us good examples in cleanliness. 

Every morning the big decks of our battleships are 
thoroughly cleaned and everything put in order for the 
day’s work. 

We must remember that cleanliness is one of the first 
requisites of good health and if we would be efficient we 
must see that our bodies and surroundings are kept sani- 
tary. 
There is nothing in the world which equals a child’s 
plasticity and receptivity. Inculcate right habits of living 
while the child is still in a plastic state and these habits will 
become his second nature and will stay by him through life. 


clean handkerchief 


What Happened at the Picnic 


“Come, Jennie,” called mamma. “It is time to pack 
your lunch basket for the picnic. Your little friends 
will soon call for you and you must not keep them waiting,” 

“All right, mamma,” answered Jennie, as she ran into the 
house. 

It was Saturday and the boys and girls in Jennie’s room at 
school were going to have a picnic over in the grove back of 
the school-house. 

At half past eight o’ciock, Jennie was standing at the 
gate, lunch basket in hand, as her playmates came singing 
and shouting around the corner. . ‘ 

Miss Gorden, their teacher, came too. 

When they reached the grove, they found that some one 
had put up two swings, two hammocks and a seesaw, 

It wasn’t long before all the children were busy having 
such a good time. ( ’ 

While some were swinging, others were picking flowers, 

Jennie and two of her little friends, Grace and Eva, made 
a flower wreath and put it on Miss Gorden’s head. 

“You are our fairy queen,” said Jennie,andall the chil- 
dren clapped their hands, and forming a circle danced 
around their teacher, singing a flower song they had learned 
in school. ; 

About noon, Miss Gorden said, ‘Time for dinner, chil- 
dren. Bring your baskets and table-cloths. Ruth and 
Mary may unpack the baskets; Jane and Helen may spread 
the table-cloths and help me set the table; Harold and 
Roderick may go to the first house and get some nice cold 
water so we can make the lemonade.” 

In a few minutes all were as busy as busy could be. 

Dinner was all ready and Miss Gorden was just going 
to pour the water on thé lemons and sugar when she looked 
up and said, “ Boys, where did you get this water?” 

“From Mr. Land’s pump.” 

“But look here,” said Miss Gorden, pointing. 

All the children crowded to look and saw the top covered 
with dust and dirt while in the bottom of the pail were 
some leaves and small twigs. 

“Oh, I remember!” said Harold. 
the pail on our way to the pump.” 
“And didn’t you wash the pail out before filling it?” 

Harold hung his head. “I never thought of it, Miss 
Gorden,” he said. 

“You know, children, we should be very particular 
about what we eat and drink and we should always see 
that all our dishes-are perfectly clean before using them.” 

“That’s what my mamma says,” said Marie. 

“And mine,” said Roderick. 

“And mine,” shouted the others. 

“All right, children. I’m sure you’ll never forget again,” 
said Miss Gorden. 

Then they all sat down and such a feast as they had! 

After dinner the girls washed the dishes while the boys 
hunted for wild flowers. 

The girls were very particular about washing and drying 
their dishes and Miss Gorden said they had been well taught 
by their mammas. 

They were a happy lot of boys and girls as they went 
home that night. 


“We fell down with 


When John Scrubbed the Floor 


Company was coming and John’s mamma had been very 
busy sweeping and dusting and baking. 

To-day she was going to scrub the kitchen floor and then 
all would be ready. But just as she had everything ready 
she was taken sick and had to lie down. 

“Oh, John! what shall I do?” she asked. “Your 
father will bring your aunt and uncle back with him to 
night.” 
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“J’]] scrub the floor, mamma,’’ said John. 

“Qh, no, John! It’s too hard work for 
you. I think you can get Mrs. Alvin to do 
it. Run and ask her to come right over. I'll 
take a nap and then I’m sure I'll be all right.” 

“]’ll go now,” said John, as he ran out of 
the house. ’ 

But Mrs. Alvin was not at home and his 
mother was asleep W hen he returned. “J’I/ do 
ag he said to himself. 

And he set to work as he had seen his mother 
do, and in an hour the floor was all scrubbed 
as white as could be. 

Then he went out to the woodshed for 
wood with which to fill the woodbox. It 
had rained the night before and the ground 
was soft and muddy. John forgot to wipe 
his feet on the mat and made great tracks of 
mud across the floor. As John turned around 

spied them. 
be Bh!” he gasped. “My clean floor! I 
forgot to wipe my feet. Mother is always 
telling me to wipe my feet, but I always for- 
get. Oh, dear! I’ll have to scrub it again. 
That’s just what mother had to do last week 
when I tracked up her floor.” 

He slowly got the brush and more soap and 
water and scrubbed the dirty places. 

“There!” he said; “it’s done, and I’ll be 
careful and wipe my feet hereafter.” 

And he really did, and every time he saw 
the door mat he thought of the time he had 
to scrub his floor twice and that helped him 
to remember. 


The Little Housekeepers 


Lily and Rose had a playhouse built under 
the big oak tree. This playhouse had two 
rooms, so Lily had one and Rose the other. 

Each little girl had a set of dishes, a small 
broom and a little tub and wash-board. 

These girls had good times taking care of 
their rooms and visiting each other. 

One day Lily went to visit Rose and found 
her dusting with a feather duster. Good- 
ness, how the dust flew! The air was full of 
it. Lily began to cou’ h and sneeze. “ Dear 
me!” she said,‘“‘that isn’t the way to dust.” 

“Why isn’t it? asked Rose. ‘“‘How do you 
dust?” 

“T always dampen a cloth just a little and 
then I can wipe every bit of dust up and none 
goes flying about the room.” 

“Who told you to do it that way? What 
difference does it make? I think my way 
is quicker than yours,” said Rose. 

“It may be quicker, but just think of get- 
ting all that dust in your throat and lungs.” 

“That’s so; I don’t like that myself. I 
guess I'll try your Way after this.” 

A few days after that Lily invited Rose to 
a tea-party. 

Rose washed her dolly’s face and hands 
and combed her hair, then washed her own 
face and hands, put on her hat, took her 
parasol, put dolly in her carriage and went 
to the party. 

Lily had the table set with thin slices of 
bread and butter, some cookies, and glasses 
of lemonade. 

After the good things were eaten Rose helped 
Lily wash the dishes. How they shone after 
they were dried, and the glasses sparkled they 
were so clean. 

On Saturdays the girls helped their mammas, 
and such a help as they were! 

Their mammas said they were getting to 
be fine little housekeepers. 





llinois Training School For Nurses 


Founded 1880 


_ Acctedited by the Illinois State Board of Nurse Exam- 
inets. Offers a three year course of training to women 
who Wish toenter the nursing profession. Practical ex- 
perience in Cook County hospital, 2200 beds. Private 
uly experience provided in other institutions. 

Favorable applicants must meet the requirements of 
good health, of age (19-35), of good moral character, 
ving had one year of High Schoolinstruction or its 
educationa| equivalent. 


e co Catalog and blanks will be sent on appli- 


Superintendent of Nurses 
509 Honore Street Chicago, Illinois 















Sea Over 600,000 Copies Have Been Sold + 


The Best Story 


the author of “The Eyes of the World” has yet written 
Clean, wholesome, uplifting—a story of manhood 


W HEN [| ByHarold Bell Wright 
A MAN’S A MAN 


Cloth 12mo $1.35 Leather $1.85 
Illustrations and Decorations by the Author 


A story of the real heart of the lifeof the unfenced ! 
land of ranch and range of Northern Arizona. 
While the pages are crowded with the thrilling, 
incidents that belon?, to the adventurous life de- 
picted, one feels, always, beneath the surface of the 
stirring, scenes the great, primitive and endurinj, 
life forces that the men and women of this story portray. 


Also Just Published— Popular Edition—1,000,000 Copies . 
Harold Bell Wright’s Great Novel That Broke All Records 


The Eyes of the World—Sellin3 at 50 Cents 


You should see the Clune Film Producing, Co.’s Premier Production of ‘The Eyes 
of the World,” visualizing, the story in a Cinema-Film Entertainment 


Mr. Wright's All f Lif : Cloth 50 Cents | 
“iterary bem thar wil ive? Lhe Uncrowned King, fects Sino | 


Other Novels by the Same Author 
That Printer of Udell’s—The Shepherd of the Hills—The Calling, of Dan Matthews 
—The Winning, of Barbara Worth—Their Yesterdays 


= THE BOOK SUPPLY COMPANY, Publishers 
E,W. 


REYNOLDS, President 231-233 West Monroe Street, CHICAGO 
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100 Musical Geniuses 
Made This Song Book Possible 


These are the picked songs of 100 musical geniuses. In this book are 
the best selections that have withstood the winnowing effects of time. 
No song is here unless it is fit to rank with the world’s best music 
of the people. Every selection has those qualities of melody, beauty 
and heart interest that endear it to those who love music. That is 
why over 2,500,000 copies have been sold—the greatest selling song 
book in the world. 


101 Best Songs 


has displaced other books at many times its price, because no other book 
so compactly presents just the songs that teachers and pupils want. 


BI Send For Sample Copy “tems _ 


39 
We want every teacher to write for a free sample ye a “ 
copy of this new edition. Examine it carefully, songs, exercises,rote 
note its easy keys, its absolute correctness, its songs, etc. for teach- 
careful selection of just the best songs, and its ing Peginners, and 
wide range of patriotic, sentimental, college, folk same low prices. 


and sacred songs. “Everyday 


i e 3%c each in 100 lots, F.O. B. Song Book” 
Prices: Chicago; 70c per doz. prepaid by _ Another splendid 


mail. Less than 12 at 10c per copy prepaid. ay RA. 


To obtain the lowest rate, orders for 100 eww | in vat ond 
or more may be made up partly of our other books. Send 


“Beginners” or “Everyday Song Book.” for sample copy. 


The Cable Company, 1201 Cable Bidg.,Chicago 
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In order todo your work properly it is absolutely necessary 
that you have all of the following articles. No teacher’s desk 
is properly equipped without them— 

Chicago Pencil Sharpener—Nicke! Trimmings. Twin milling eutters. 

n excellent sharpener. Price, $1.00. Postage prepaid. 

No. F-112-—High Grade Penciis—Fragrant cedar wood. Hexagon 
shape, yellow finish, high polish. Superior quality of graphite Gilt 
tip and red rubber eraser. Price per dozen $0.33. Per gross $3.40. 
Postage extra. 

No. 78—Korka Penholder—Cone shape, cork tip, tapered cedar 
handle, finely polished. Per dozen $0.40. Per gross $4.20. Postage 
extra. 

No. F-45—Faicon Style Stee! Pens—The most popular pen we make. 
Per gross $0.30. Postage extra. Six other styles. 

No. 575—Pencil and Ink Rubber Eraser— Beveled at each end. Very 
durable. Each $0.04. Per dozen $0.40. Postage extra. 

No. 180—Two-in-One Double ink Stand—Ffor red and black inks. 
Very attractive. Each $0.45. Per dozen $4.75. Postage extra. 

No. 922—Veribest School Scissors—5-in. cast stee!—Full nickel 
plated sharp points. Per Dozen $1.00. Postage extra. 

No. 1128—Steel Bookhoiders—Holds row of books in upright posi- 
— on desk or shelf. Durably finished in black japan. Brice 
each $0.10. Per dozen $0.90. Postage extra. 
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YOU NEED THESE BOOKS— 


The Cut Out Book. Ruth O. Dyer. 111 pages. Paper, 50 cents 
Mother Goose Silhouettes, designs for borders, book covers, calen- 
dars, etc. The best book of silhouettes for cutting and pasting 
that you have ever seen. 

The Primary Pian Books. Marian M. George. Plans, outlines and 
material for your daily, weekly and monthy work in every subject. 
10 numbers, one for each sch ol ,mon th. Each, (128 pages), 25 
cents. (¢ Yomplete set of ten $2.25, postpaid. The Intermediate 
Plan Books. Similar to the prime ary set. . rices the same 

How To Teach Primary Arithmetic. L. Seeley, Ph. D. Illustrated. 
64 pages. Paper, 25 eents. So clear that any teacher can teach 
the subject 

—_ Circus Cotton-Tails. Laura R. Smith. Illustrated, 128 pages, 

Cloth, 35 cents. A supplementary reader for third and fourth 
grades. The latest a the famous Bunny Books. 

Suggestions for Seat Work, Marian M. George. 62 pages. Paper, 
15 cents. 300 excellent detailed plans for keeping heads and hands 
at profitable work. 

Outlines in U. S. History—S. Laura Ensign. 102 pages, Paper, 
25cents. The most complete and most widely used book of its kind 

Games, Seat Work and Sense Training Exercises—M. Adelaide 
Holton, 124 pages. Cloth, 40 cents, 45 schoolroom games, 71 
devices for seat work, 82 sense training exercises, and 90 memory 
gems, An exceptionally good book. 
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Send for Complete Catalogue of School 
Equipment No, 21 


Blackboards, bookcases, desks, chairs, tables, clocks, crayons, 
charts, globes, ink, maps, paper, pencils, pens and bells. ments, seat work, kindergarter. and industrial material. 


Mailed Without Charge—Dept. 15 
WE ARE NOT SATISFIED UNLESS YOU ARE 


Mailed Without Charge—Dept. 5 


Send for The Teachers Catalogue 
Supplementary readers, professional books, entertain- 





— £24 2 
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Talking Together 


Address Ep1tor, Primary Epucation, 50 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 


The October Plan Book 

Some teachers there are who rebel against 
keeping a monthly plan book. They say it is 
one more clerical labor added to the already 
over-crowded list of such duties. The ma- 
jority of teachers have affirmed, however, that 
in the end the monthly plan saves labor and 
reduces the daily lesson preparation to a mini- 
mum. If the teachers who find the menthly 
plan an irksome task will let Prrmary Epuca- 
TION help them they will surely find means 
of simplifying their ‘labor. 

In this issue, for example, begin the first 
of a series of language lessons arranged for 
grades one, two and three. There are almost 
no systematic languz uge text- books for these 
grades, yet the work in them lays the founda- 
tion for ‘all future success or failure in language 
training. Why not incorporate these lessons 
in your October language plans, amplifying 
them to suit your own needs and saving your- 
selves the labor of thinking up ‘subject matter 
for the month? The Greek myth studies are 
designed for both language, reading, dramati- 
zation and picture lessons. Miss Whittaker’s 
arrangement will be found most useful for 
third and fourth grades, while the simplified 
reading text can be used in grades one and 
two. The poster picture may be used as a 
coloring exercise or reading chart or a story- 
telling lesson. Colored and mounted, the 
whole set will make an attractive room decora- 
tion and the stories may be mounted on the re- 
verse side, if the teacher so wishes. 

These myth lessons should be used in con- 
nection with the nature study lessons, which 
will be found on another page and which deal 
this month with the dissemination of seeds. 
In November the myth studied will be the 
story of Arachne and the nature lessons will be 
based on the preparation for winter in the ani- 
mal and plant world. On still another page 


will be found some very simple reading lessons 
on the seeds, which may be transferred to the 
blackboard and used for sight exercises. 

The October lesson in paper cutting suggests 
a sufficiently large variety of subjects to fill 
any teacher’s plan book, and provide busy 
work for little fingers. The posters printed 
suggest how the work may be assembled in an 
attractive, instructive form. 

If you teach drawing in even the most ele- 
mentary way, just follow Miss Whittier’s 
directions for this month and you will find 
your plans, and most of your work, done for 
you. The Hallowe’en lantern, the fall poster 
patterns, the merry-go-round game, trans- 
ferred to the sand table, and the movie show 
will furnish all the seat work and construction 
problems that most primary teachers can use 
for a month, but if more is needed to fill the 
plan book you will find them here. 

The number lessons explain themselves. 
In November there will be more store prob- 
lems by the teachers of Fort Wayne, Indiana. 

Your children will like all the October stories, 
and so will you, and perhaps they will like the 
Big Turnip all the better because little Russian 
children like it, too. 

If you use the games and songs in this issue 
we do not believe that any plan book will be 
more attractively or variously furnished than 
yours; and if you save the Russian songs you 
will have something not at present to be 
obtained, so far as we know, outside the pages 
of this magazine. 

Whatever else you must omit, do not fail 
to teach the verses as Miss Wray hs pre- 
sented them for us and tell even the little chil- 
dren something about our genial poet, James 
Whitcomb Riley. The two illuminated quo- 
tations will embellish your blackboard on 
October 7 and are very easy to copy, involv- 
ing no figure drawing. 





When They Learn to Read 


Teachers, do you realize what a tremendow 
responsibility you undertake when you in- 
tiate little children into the art of reading? 
A great part of the sins of civilization, both 
moral and artistic, can be directly ascribed 
to our universal ability to read. Surely itis 
a doubtful blessing to be able to read the cheap 
magazine, the yellow newspaper, the lates 
best seller. If these are the fine flower of 
universal ability to read, surely the Indians 
were happier who communicated only }j 
simple images supplied by nature. In Rw 
sia the stores which cater to the peasant plac 
pictures of their wares in the window because 
their customers cannot read printed signs and 
placards. It remains to be seen whether 
Russian literature will continue to have d 
acter and style when the Russian peasant 
read the Sunday newspaper. “Uneducatel 
people, especially when they cannot read a 
all, are always more literary than the ede 
cated,” declares George Moore, so when west 
these rows of young faces, all delightfully ¢ 
norant of the sins, the absurdities, the vulga 
ties and cheapness of modern life, we may ® 
pardoned if we almost hesitate to give them 
the key that will unlock every door to t 
Anyway we can be careful, far more carl 
than most of us are, that nothing unworthy 
merely commonplace is given them to mr 
while in our care. We can be more fastid 
about the pieces we give them to speak, ® 
songs they sing, the stories they read than" 
are. Because they are little children we 0 
not think that any jingle with a m 
rhythm will do for them, or that any song ¥® 
a marked tune and words of a piquancy @ 
appeals should be given them to sing. *# 
tunately, first impressions are strong, ane 
have a great chance as well as a great! 
sponsibility. Even when we are most | 
mistic about the future of literature and 
arts, we have the pleasing or unpleasing © 
flection before us that whatever hope there 5 
for the future lies very largely in our hands 
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Keep Luden’s at 
home—at the 
office. Use at 
first sign of coughs, 
colds or “throat 
tickle.” Often pre- 
. vent seri- 
2. ous illness, 


In the “‘ Yellow 


'ox’’—Se 


WM. H. LUDEN 
7 Confectioner 
eading, Pa. 


LUDENS 


MENTHOL COUGH DROPS 











CASS Se PINS] 


MADE TO ORDER, ANY STYLE OR MATERIAL 


Special offer, either style pin here ilius- 
y) trated, with an equal substitution of letters 
W/ and numerals with one or two colors of best <> 

















Y hard enamel. Silver Plate 150 each, 

$1.50 per dozen; Sterting Silver 300 ea. 
B2s3* * $3.00 per dozen; Solid Gold $1.50 en., "0- 2479 
$15.00 per dozen. Write for catalog, Free upon request, 
BASTIAN BROS. CO, 40 BASTIAN BLOG. , ROCHESTER,N.Y. 


ENTERTAINMENTS 


S Become, Recitations, Drills, Speakers, Mono- 

be s, Folk Dances, Operettas, Musica! Piece 
P LAYS: Motion Songs, llustratec i Songs, Pantonia me 
Songs, Shadow Plays, Tableaux, Pantomimes, Special 
Entertainments for all Holidays, Minstrels, Jokes, Hand 
Books, Make-Up Goods, etc. For all ages and occasions. 
Also COMMENCEMENT MANUAL, full of new ideas 
for teachers and students, 370 pages ot plans, helps and 
suggestions. a. Price $1.25. Large entertain- 
ment catalog Free. Every Teacher should have one. 
T. 8. DENISON & €O., Dept. 57 _ , CHICAGO 

















‘The Lawton Duplicator 


Thirty days’ free 
trial to teachers. 
Write for catalog 
giving size and our 
free trial offer. 


E. LAWTON & Co. 
46 MURRAY ST. 
NEW YORK CITY 








FREE TUITION BY MAIL 


Carnegie College grants “Free Tuition” to the first 
applicants from each Post Office for the following Home 
Study Courses taught by mail 
Normal 


Civil Service Drawing 
Grammar School Penmanship Engineering 
High Schoo! Bookkeeping Automobile 
eo ; ete Real Estate 
gricultura ypewriting Salesmanship 
Domestic Science Story Writing Law 


Enrollment Fee $5.00; tuition free. Send name and 


address to CARNEGIE COLLEGE, Rogers, Ohio 








OVERHEARD DURING RECESS 


“Our Superintendent wants us to have 
the best pencils that can be procured. 
The price of the Dixon pencils is so 
reasonable and the quality so superior to 
all others that I am hz ippy to say we 
shall use them exclusively in the future. 
[have seen it stated that on receipt of 16c. 
in stamps the Dixon Co. will send a very 
liberal package of samples so that each 
teacher may select just the right pencil 
for the work in her school.’ 

Their address is 





JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 
JERSEY CITY, N. J. 














What to Look for in Our 
November Issue 
Child Verse in Illustration — A 
delightful page. 
The Story of 
reading lesson. 
A New Plan for Teaching Reading. 
November Poems Little Children 
Recite, with a Pumpkin Drill. 
An [Indian Play with 
suitable for a Third Grade. 
A Lesson on the Indians for 


new and 


Arachne with poster and 


Love to 
Songs 


and Dances 


a First Grade. 


Language Lessons for the First Three 
Grades. 

November Games. 

Paper Cutting showing Pilgrims, Dutch 


posters and one designed to teach liquid and 

dry measure. 
Third Grade 

traction. 
Thanksgiving. 
Problems for the 


Arithmetic Lessons — Sub- 


Gr cerry Store. 


Nature Lessons — Getting Ready for Win- 
ter. 

Music Lessons — The Correction of Mono- 
tones. 


Patterns for Making a Peter Rabbit Book. 
Patterns for a Turkey Wagon. 


Some Ugly Little Imps 
If you don’t believe in fairies, 
elves are not your friends, 
And you have no faith in brownies or in 
gnomes, 
Let me give you just a glimpse 
Of the ugly little Ives 
That invade to-day so many happy homes. 


and the 


Impoliteness is an Imp whom every 
should try to shun, 
And older people, too, without a doubt. 
Impatience is another 
Who will cause you lots of bother 
"Less you send him quickly to the right- 
about. 


child 


Impertinence and Inpudence are 

little twins, 

And, oh, it is astonishing to see 
The mischief that they do; 
And, my dear, if I were you 

Their comrade I would never, never be. 


naughty 


One little Iu will sit astride a pencil or a 
pen 
Whene’er there is a problem hard in view, 
And draw his mouth ’way down, 
And whine out with a frown: 
“Impossible, Lpossible to do!” 


Imprudence and Iwpentinence and Impulse 
are three more 
(Though the latter is not always under 
ban); 
And there are more, no doubt, 
Who are hovering about 
To get us into mischief if they can. 


Of little foxes you have heard, who spoil 
the lovely vines, 
These ugly Imrs are 
see. 
Let us raise a battle shout! 
We may put them all to rout. 
Oh, what a glorious victory that would be! 
Pauline Frances Camp in St. Nicholas 


ARE YOU TEACHING AGRICULTURE 
IN YOUR SCHOOL? 


Enclose 10c. postage stamps for samples 
of books helpful in teaching agriculture. 
EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 


International Harvester Company of N. J. 
Harvester Building, Chicago 


dangerous, too, you 








SANFORD 


BENNETT 


Autopen } 
Safety 


Special Model 


for 
Teachers 


$2.50 prepaid 


An individual pen that 
expresses the personality of 
itsowner. Itis perfect from 
every viewpoint, and a far 
better pen than it is usually 
possible to get at a moderate 
price. 








The Autopen is 
particularly de- 
signed to stand 
the wear and tear 
of constant use. 
Its gold pen is the 
finest quality ever 
putintoa fountain 
pen. The pure 
Russian Tridium 
point is fashioned 
with extreme care 
by an expert, to 
suit individual 
styles of penman- 
ship. Use one 
pen that just fits 
fy our hand, and you will 
be surprised at the differ- 
encein your handwriting. 








The self-filling device 
in the Autopen is entire- 
ly concealed—there are 
no unsightly projections. 
The patented safety de- 
vice (shown herewith) pro- 
tects yourpocketor purse. 
The pen cannot leak. 


Guaranteed to give satis- 
faction, or your money re- 
funded. Send for cata- 
logue showing other styles, 
also gold and silver 
mounted gift pens. 
SANFORD & BENNETT CO, 
53 Maiden Lane, New York City 
Representatives wanted in unoccupied 


territory, to handle our pens in quanti 
ties for the Christmas trade 
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LATTAS BOOK 


_Latta’s 
vised and 


FOR 
TEACHERS 





~ allowe’ ‘en, 











are 6x9 inches, together 

twenty different outline maps and Practical 

ten different physiology dr awings, Devices for 

each 8'%x1l1 inches. The box k Normal 

also ce ins the best stories you Pl _ or 
can find for opening exercises and for lan ge purposes, besides 350 Year s Ex te 
primary memory gems and good advice on school management and School Ar 
elementary psychology. Now in use by over 200,000 teachers, Etude, one 

The postpaid price is $1.00, but if you order not less than $4.00 Guide to - 


worth of sur 
Do not wait—order now. 





New Primary Lan- 
guage Cards 

96 drawings with name 

in print and script as 

dog shown. Each card 2%x3 

inches, printed alike on 

— About 150 

ot! words in print and 

script, including pronou ins, 

verbs, adjéctives, conjunctions, etc., making a 

vocabulary to prepare the child for any primer 

or first reader. Per set, 25c. 

Latta’s Printed Weaving Mats 

Size 6%4x6%, assorted 

colors, half-ineh slits, 

printed on thick paper, to 

be cut out. 15 mats for 10c 


New Cut-Out Weav 
ing Mats 


Size 8x8, 


sides. 














construction 
aper, assorted colors, half 
inch slits, all cut out and 
ready to weave. 20 mats 
with fringes, 





25c. 


Seat Work Supplies—Net Prices 


Be sure to include enough for postage. 


Scissors, dull points, 44 in., doz., 18 oz., 75c 
Scissors, sharp points, 5'4in., doz., 2 Ibs. $1.50 
Drawing Paper, 6x9 or 9x12, state size 
wanted, manilla, 5 Ibs., 40c; white, 1014 
Ms Se erepenedctsss seeerensscaganceue 90c 
Paste, Utopian Jar with brush and water 
well, 8 ounces of paste, 2 Ibs., 45c; 
large spreader tube, 6 oz., 9c; pint jar 
S te., 30c; quart jar, 6 Ibe... ..cccccesee Oc 


No. 1 Colored Chalk 


One dozen assorted colors, 6 Oz. 1 15¢5 six 
dozen, 18 oz., 75c; gross, 2! eer | 
Colored Crayons, 8 colors Pa Fy doz., 
2 Ibs., 45c; 8 colors Wax,, doz., 2 Ibs., 46c 


Rubber Type Printers 


Box A—Large %-inch type, alphabets 
ures, punctuation marks, etc In 
wooden box, with ink, stamping pad 
spacer. 3 lbs. Price $1.30. 

Plasteline. 

Colors: Green-grey, Terra Cotta, Brown, 
“Superior Brand,” Ib., 35c. Clay Flour, 
pkg., shipping weight 7 Ibs....... 
3eginner’s Modeling Box, five assorted 
colors with instructions, 1 Ib., 50c; 


smaller size, four colors, 9 oz.,.........25¢ 
Modeling Board, size 7x9, doz., 6 Ibs. 


size‘ 9x12, doz., 10 Ibe... cccce 
Latta’s Duplicator 


Size 9x12, complete 
with ink ‘and sponge, 
5 lbs. 

9x14, 6 lbs. 3.40 

Pint refi 1" 2 Ibs... 1.20 

Quart refill, 4 Ibs. 2.15 

Tektogr aph Ink, name 
color, bottle, 8oz., .45 

Hektograph Pape r, 8% 
xll or 8%x13, 5 
TBS. ce csve 75¢ = 


Size 





READ THIS 


weight two pounds. 
splendid drawings and cut-out pic- 
tures for special subjects, 


vised ntine 1coln ashing- Industrial 
Rev Enlar 1as, Valentine, Lincoln, Washing ; 
F ———s ged S tt n, Hiawatha, Animals, Fis! School Cer 
ws j SL LATTA, | Inc = Dutch Boys, Dutch Girls, 4 Yverall School Edu 
UL 3oys, Sunbonnet Babies, Soldiers, Kinderga 
Q “ Children, S« Card Patterns, Pathfir 
Cutting Desig Booklet Some 
“ae Sie My Drawings, Calendars and Progt 
“ . ee drawings to color, most of wl Correct 






plies you may as k for “Latta’s Book for Teachers” 





such as or any sch 


Thanksgiving, Christ- 








with 








free. Marion Ge 


Blackboard Stencils 


Borders, each Sc. 
30ys; Brownies; Goldenrod; 
Turkeys; Pumpkins; Gr: 


Normal Ins 


Midland Sc! 
Meth 


Instruc 





ature, 


Sunbonnet Babies; 
Maple 
Cattails; Hol- 


With Magazines, Plan Books, Etc. 
OUR BEST OFFER 






Book for Teachers, re- Ask for Latta’s Book for Teach- 
enlarged, 9x12 inches, ers or 25c worth of School Sup- 
Contains 398 plies wi th any of the following, or 

with any school magazine at $1.50 


ool magazine at...$1.25 
one 


tructor, 



















FOOT. ccces 
one year...$1 


rge Plan 


Overall 


Leaves ; 





ly; Bells; Santa; Bir ds; Roses; Poinsettia. 
Fancy Colored Chalk, Box H, doz. asstd. 25¢ 
Other Stencils, 22x34, each 10c. a Pi - 
grims; Mayflower; . Log Cabin; Turkey (¢ al- 
endar; Fireplace Calendar ; Santa Dri iving 
Eight Reindeer; Santa Going Down Chim- 
ney; Santa Filling Stockings; Christ Child; 
Washington on Horse; Flag; Pr rogram ; Roll 
of Honor; Welcome; Large Hiawatl 1a ; Wild 
Indian on Horse; Beef -_ mal__ showing 
meat cuts; Five Soldier YS; Nome any 
Calendar, Map or Physiology Subject. 


New Child Life Calendar Stencils, 22x34. Nine Fairy, 











school months, 60c; each, 10c; 3 for 25c. 
Portraits, Animals, etc., size 17x22, each 5c. 
Washington; Lincoln; lson; Longfellow; 
Columbus; Riley; Eskimo Man Eskimo 
Mother; Dutch Boy; Dutch > Mill; 
H TSE 5 Cow; Dog; Fox;, Bea Elep! ant 5 
Camel; Lion; Pig; Sheep; Ww lf; Turkey 
Locomotive; Steamer; Buffalo; Indi an; 
Making Jack-o-lanterns ; Horn of Plenty 
Special Stencils. Fifty different Bt mywork 
Stencils, medium size, 35c Fifteen Common 
Bird Stencils, 15c; Forty Differ Phonic 
Stencils, about 9«12, 60c; Five-inch 
mental Alphabet, 20c; Twelve-i rch 
Alphabet, 40c; Six-inch Old English Ipha 
bet, 25c; Script Alphabet for Blackboard, 
capitals, small letters and figures, set 10c. 
Map Stencils, 34x44 inches, each 20c. United 
States; Any Continent; ny State; Any 
Group of States. Name any of above maps, 


a} > 
abo 


Blue Stamping Powder, pound | 


Cc 
Large Map Stencils, about “4x6 feet, aaa .40c ter 


United States; Europe Vorld; E 
10 Stencils to use with a lead per neil 


ut 9x12, at 3c each, for seat work. 


urasia 


7h 


Lo . 
C=—6) 





Latta’s Construction Patterns 


Thirty-three patterns printed full 














size on 






heavy cardboard ready to cut out and m ake > 
1 bile, ‘hurch, Cupboard, Table, 

ing Chai Bed, Screen, Hobby’ Hor se 
with P ote. Christmas Box, Sunbon inet 
Overall Boy, ned , Blue Bird, Yel- 
ird, Butterfly, Ele nt, Bear, Seal, Pig, 
Horse, Cow, Peckine Hen, Bunny Run- 

ling srownie, Indian, Negro, Dutch Wi 
nill, Wheel Barrow, Weaving Mat. Jecause 
their simplicity and ease of construction, 
any child can make up the complete set with 





iven instructions 
Brass Paper Fasteners, 
inch 15c; %4-inch 20c; : 


Price 60c. 


¥%-inch 25c; 


100 round head, 


l-inch 30 


Books, 
vols., paper bound, per set, $2.25; 


Latta’s Book for Teachers Free! 





year, 


10 vol.$1. ‘00 K 
2.00 
1.50 





0 St. 
Primary 


Nicholas, 
or Intermec 
cioth bound, 3 


Latta’s Helps for Teachers—Read About Them 


4 Sent Postpaid Unless Otherwise Mentioned 


Best Story Book 
A handsome, 
bound book, c 
forty one 


cloth 
ntaining 





popular stories 
for primary grades. Read 
the contents and you will 
be convinced that it is 
not possible for a primary 
or rural teacher to fir ad 


better stories for opening 
exercsies or for language. 








Contents: The Little Red Hen; The Battle 
cf the Beasts; The Three The Three 
Bears; Proserpina; The Town 
Old Woman and i? Pig; Arachr 
ful We: The Ugly Duckling; 

and thirty pd equally popular 


pages, 


Sepia 
Washi 
Christ 














Madonna; Mother and 
Child ; Windmill; Gleaners; 
An Homeward. Each 
cture, 5x7..le 
*ictures, half- 
cent size, assorted...20c 
Drawings to Color 
44 Large Drawings to Color, assorted.....30¢ 
50 Drawings to Color, assorted sizes......20¢ 
12 Different Calendars to Color, 6x9...... 10c 
12 Dolls of Nations in colors, to cut out...10¢ 
12 Dolls of Nations to color, as above..... 8c 
Gummed Devices 
Stars; Hearts; Dots; Dia- 
monds; *"umpkins; J <-o-l 
Miscellaneous Helps 
How to Teach Reading and Phon “py 
Seatwork Suggestions for the Scl 
50 Drawings to Color, assorte 
42 New Paper Cutting Designs. eeece 
30 Sewing Card Patterns on Car: 
12 sheets Transparent Tracing Pay 
Carbon Paper, 20x30, sheet 1 
Doll Furniture Patterns to tr 
Toy Money, Coins ar Bills, 
8-inch Clock Dial wit metal 
Shoe Pegs, 3000, six colors... 
Word Char t. showing print wen 
Easy Words to Color and u : 
tences, large print and script in outline 
on he: vy drawing paper......cesscoces ic 
wae ~ ards to build sentences, one side 
pri the other script........ccccecses0l 
3 000, "Prinee 1 Words to Paste —— l6c 
544 Easy Sentences printed in script with 
light red ink, to trace.... eS 
Alphabets, Figures, etc., on cards, 4 inch 
high, 1,984 characters..... sees 
Alphabets, Figures, etc., to paste, %4-inch 
high, 2,220 characters... " e008 
Tracing Pad for Beginners, 100 sheets, 5% __ 
ST. GOR cccccccétvuenerccesneqenees 15 
New Primary Arithmetic Cards.......-+-- 15c 


ASK FOR LATTA’S NEW TEACHERS’ CATALOG FREE 


Address J. 


S. LATTA, Inc., Box S, CEDAR FALLS, IOWA 


FSORMAL INSTRUCTOR | 
and PRIMARY PLANS 





Christian Herald, 
ere e 


large type, 47 illust: 
Popular Pictures 











one year.. 1.50 
FORT eccece 3.00 
iate, each 10 
vols., per set, $5.00 


UOUSEHOLG 
PSTORIES® 


LOR. LITTLE READERS 
Mlingensmith cos 
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Phototone, 19x20— 
ngton; Lincoln; 
at Twelve; Sistine 
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PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC LESSONS 


Sent Free to Teachers 


Frances E. Clark, leading Public School Music Supervisor, has, as Director of the Public 
School Music Department of the Siegel-Myers School of Music, Chicago, prepared a full and 
complete University Extension Course of Home-Study Lessons with weekly personal examination 
papers, covering this vitally important subject in a thorough, orderly and progressive man- 
ner, thus standardizing the teaching of Public School Music in an absolutely authoritative way. 





In order to prove the remarkable merit of these lessons and to demonstrate their 
practical value to teachers in the quickest possible way, we will send absolutely free, and 
= without any obligation whatever, Six Regular Lessons and Examination Papers. We will 
FRANCES E. CLARK carefully select these lessons from the course so that they will treat on some principle of 
Raueater, Author, Com- personal interest to you. They will not be mere sample “extracts” but the genuine, 
ser anc uccessiu uper * nd 

Visor of Music; Chairman Complete, original lessons. 

Public School Music Com 

mittee, National Federation 


of Musical Clube; Ex Presi Lessons by Frances E. Clark 
Educational Association Leading Public School Music Supervisor 


Personal Examination Papers a Wonderful Help These Lessons Meet Your Local Conditions 
These Master Lessons were prepared personally by Mrs. Clark and provide 

a thorough training impossible to get from any other source. No normal school 
even attempts to handle the subject so thoroughly, as music is merely an inci experience of years in actual school work to satisfy every requirement that arises 
dental part of their work. None of the “summer schools” can give you this in teaching in any of the grades. They are the actual lessons given with wonder 
preparation, as their sessions last only a few weeks. Your answers to the ques ful success by the most progressive Music Supervisors, High School, Grade and 
tions on the personal examination papers bring out any peculiar difficulties Kindergarten Teachers in America; under all the varying conditions in every 
you may have encountered, and enable us to give you special help in connection section of the country Teachers who complete this course are able to pass 
with those difficulties. This makes the work individual and gives you all the with ease examinations in Public School Music in any State. Our Diploma 


advantages in learning and teaching music in the public schools as successfully gives high standing with Boards of Education and Superintendents. This 
taught by Mrs. Clark for years. 





No matter what School Music Books are in use, these lessons are prepared to 
meet your conditions. They have been carefully developed out of an abundant 








means increased ability more money — easier work and more congenial con 
- ditions. The minute you enroll you will be able.to put the instruction into im 
Six Regular Lessons FREE mediate practice no matter what grade you teach 
Mail the Coupon or write us for the Free Lessons today. Seeing is believing 
Merely fill out the coupon with your name and address, stating the grade you GOOD FOR SIX FREE LESSONS 
teach, and we will send you the Six Regular Lessons without the slightest obliga 2 . 
tion or cost to you. At the same time we will make you a special offer by SIEGEL-MYERS SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
which, if you care to do so, you can continue the complete course leading to a 1676 Siegel-Myers Building. Chicago, Ill. 
Diploma, at a very low cost, and on easy terms so extremely liberal that you ' a , 
hardly miss the small payments. We will furnish Extra Special Price to all who I lease send me FREE without the slightest cost or obligation on my part Six 
write for the Six Free Lessons. It is the very fact that these lessons are so valuabl 6) Public School Music Lessons Also quote me your Extra Special price for the 
that makes it good policy for us to send them out for actual test in this way. Re Complete Course 
member, the number of lessons set aside for this free offer is limited so resolve I teach in the Grade 
now to send for your six lessons and do it at once. Name 
, + . 4 
SIEGEL-MYERS SCHOOL OF MUSIC Address 

1676 Siegel-Myers Building, Chicago, IIL. GONE ci icidcdsiconsiadaandanianenmetededadess DE iidoaiiedienes 














Heading for a Blackboard Calendar 


The October Calendar 


“Scamper little leaves about,” etc., from Specrat Day alike. Often, high up in the sky, we'll discover 
“Leaves at Play.’’ — Sherman Columbus Day some light, airy little cloud-festoons that look, 
The Squirrel almost, as if they were trimming up for some 
THOUGHT FOR THE MonTH Nuts gala day. They are cool and white and fleecy, 
Perseverance Leaves like snow-flakes. We would need a very swift 
Milkweed and sure airship to reach them — for, prob- 
Memory Gems Crickets ably, they are five miles above us. These 
Perseverance can you spell it? feathery clouds are called Cirrus Clouds. 
And its meaning can you tell it? PoEMS ; Pe On hot, still afternoons, especially in the 
: When the Woods Turn Brown summer-time, we see great piled-up masses of 
If you don’t succeed this time Good-bye to Summer _ clouds with rolled edges. They make us think 
Try, try again. October’s Bright Blue Weather of all sorts of things — soft snow-banks, fluted 
and curled by the wind, maybe; or puffs of 
One step and then another October Clouds smoke billowing from a steamboat A steam- 
And the longest walk is ended If we can’t be Columbus, and go sailing away engine; or great bundles of wool. Sometimes 
One stitch and then another to the west to find a wonderful New World, they take all sorts of shapes, too — like ani- 
And the longest tear is mended. we can find many new and wonderful things mals or people or mountains. At sunset, 
in the broad bright world over our heads when they are set on fire by the sun, they flame 
Morninc TALKs the World of the Sky. Last month, we looked up there in the sky like big pink roses. These 
Perseverance at the moon. In this glory-month of October, clouds are about two miles away, and are 
Cleanliness let’s watch the clouds. called Woolpack Clouds. 
Tidiness 


Very soon we’ll find that clouds aren’t all (Continued on next page) 
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SCROFULA AND ALL 
HUMORS GIVE WAY 


There are many things learned from ex- 
perience and observation that the older 
generation should impress upon the 
younger. Among them is the fact that 
Scrofula and other humors are most suc- 
cessfully treated with Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 
This great medicine is a peculiar combina- 
tion of remarkably effective blood-purify- 
ing and health-giving roots, barks and 
herbs, and has been tested for forty years. 
Get it to-day. 








Gold Medal Crayons 











Highest Award for 
Crayons and Chalks 


Medal of Honor 


Panama-Pacific International Exposition 
San Francisco 1915 

Samples of our Gold Medal Cra¥ons and 

Chalks together with color charts 
will be sent on request. 

BINNEY & SMITH CO. 

MAKERS OF THE GOLD MEDAL CRAYONS 

81-83 Fulton St., New York, N. Y. 











FOR TEETH AND BREATH 
“Leaves that clean, cool ARCTIC 


feeling on your teeth and gums” 


More Than Just A Fine Dentifrice; 
It Fights Pyorrhea (Rigg’s Disease) 


‘OR Sozodont now contains Emetine and its ase 
sociated alkaloid—the great dental discovery used 
for Pyorrhea — the dreaded disease which destroys 
your teeth without pain or warning. 
Therefore figh tthe coming o’ Pyorthea by daily use 
of Sozodont. Attacks germs on your teeth and gums, 
whitens and polishes your teeth, preserves the enamel. 
Start the family today. Paste, powder or liquid 25¢, 
All good druggists. Send 4c for two generous same 
ples, paste, powder or liquid. State which two. 


HALL & RUCKEL 


202 Washington Street New York 
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The October Calendar 
(Continued from page 539) 

At sunset and sunrise, usually, we see beauti- 
ful bands of clouds near the horizon. Often 
they are red or purple or gold. Sometimes 
the face of the sun smiles at us through them, 
as if he were calling good-night to us through 
the bars of some broad quiet meadow. These 
clouds are about half a mile away. These 
straight clouds are called Stratus Clouds. 

Then, there are dark masses of cloud, with 
ragged edges, which drape themselves over 
the mountain or scud along before the wind. 
Sometimes, when the sun is shining brightly 
upon them, they are deep blue or purple. 
When we see them in the fall, we say, “We 
shall soon have a storm.” Sure enough, by 
and by, these clouds hide the bright World 
of the Sky, and raindrops come pattering 
down, or, if it is cold and late, the first snow- 
flakes come instead. These clouds are called 
Storm Clouds, cr Nimbus Clouds. 

When ycu get so you know the four differ- 
ent kinds of clouds, watch them combine 
in mixed clouds. See if you can’t find one 
made of woolpack and stratus clouds. If 
you live in or near the mountains watch the 
beautiful cloud-shadows that drop and drift 
across the summits and slopes of the mountains. 

Here are some of the beautiful thoughts 


poets have had about clouds. Learn one 
or two of them. 

The sailing clouds went by 

Like ships upon the sea. Longfellow 


Dark and many folded clouds foretell 
The coming on of storms. — Longfellow 


Beautiful cloud! With folds so soft and fair, 
Swimming in the pure quiet air. — Bryant 


I loved the clouds! 
Fire-fringed at dawn, or red with twilight 
bloom! — Stoddard 


The hooded clouds, like friars, 


Tell their beads in drops of rain. — Longfellow 


Clouds on the western side 
Grow gray and grayer, hiding the warm sun. 
—C. G. Rossetti 


A Hektograph 
Will you favor me by printing a formula 
for making a hektograph? M. O. 


A practical hektograph may be pre- 
pared according to the following direc- 
tions: Soak an ounce of good gelatin 
over night in enough cold water to cover 
it well, taking care that all the gelatin 
is softened by the water. Heat six or 
seven ounces of pure glycerin to a tem- 
perature of two hundred degrees F. over a 
salt water bath formed by dissolving 
two ounces of common salt in one pint 
of water. 

After the glycerin has reached the re 
quired temperature add the gelatin to 
the hot glycerin, first pouring off the 


water from the gelatin that has not 
been absorbed. Continue the heating 
for an hour, stirring occasionally, but 


be careful to avoid forming bubbles or 
froth. 

Add twenty drops of oil of cloves to pre 
vent decomposition. Then pour the mix 
ture into a shallow pan designed to hold 
it while in use. A _ rectangular cake 
tin serves very well if you do not wish to 
have a pan made to order. The pan must 
then be placed in a level position in a cool 
place, free from dust and allowed to re 
main until it hardens. At least five hours 
is required. 

Failure will be due either to insuffi 
cient heating of the composition or to 
the use of too much gelatin, or to both. 
Less gelatin is required in warm than in 
cold weather. 


NERVOUS---NO APPETITE. 


Hartford Woman Tells how She 
Regained Strength 
Hartford, Conn.— “I was run-down, 
nervous, no appetite, could not sleep, 
and had no strength, an old lady told 


me how much Vinol had helped her 
when in a like condition. I tried jt 
and noticed an improvement within a 
week. 


4 


It soon built up my strength, my 
nervousness disappeared and I can 


° sleep 
well. I have never found any remedy 
equal to Vinol to create strength. Mrs, 


Clara Burr. 

It’s the tonic iron, the medi inal 
extractives of fresh cods’ livers, without 
oil, and beef peptone contained in Vinol, 
that makes it so successful in enriching the 
blood and creating strength for run-down, 
nervous, overworked women. 

Such wonderful results are obtained 
from the use of Vinol, that druggists re- 
turn the money in every such case where 
it fails to give satisfaction. 

For sale at leading Drug Stores every- 
where. Trial sample sent free on request. 
Chester Kent & Co., Chemists, Boston. 
Mass. 








Drugless Healing 


| Ambitious men and women 
can become Drugless Physi- 
cians in short time and earn as 
much as M.D.’s. Dignified pro- 
fession—no drugs, no surgery. 
HOME STUDY; all books fur- 
=} nished; expenses low,free catalog. 


International College of Drugless Physicians 




















Dept.98 , 4200 Grand Blvd., Chicago 
PRAN Water Colors, Colored Crayons| 
Drawing Papers Drawing Books| 
Construction Papers} 


INDUSTRIAL Fons nie 
ART: MATERIALS «=, 


Chicago 
Boston 
as 
Atlanta 
Toronto 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE 














TRAINING SCHOOL FOR NURSES 


+ MICHAEL REESE HOSPITAL + 
Registered by the State of Illinois. Three year course 
preparatory instruction. Theoretical and Practical class 
work thoroughout the course Minimum entrance re- 
quirements two years High School work. For informa- 
tion apply to MISS E. C, BURGESS, Supt., Box 32, 
Training School, Michael Reese Hospital, Chicago 


DRAWING-PAINTING 


Learnat Home by Mail 
Special Limited Offer 

Home study courses in Free- 
hand Brawing, Wash Drawing, 
Water Color i Oil Painting, 





Illustrating ur Cartooning 
You can develop your talent. 
Free Scholarship Awar Your 


name and address bri 


particulars of this t 
by return mail an 
illustrated Art Ant 


| FINE ARTSINSTITUTF, Studio 717, Omaha, Neb. 


yu full 
al offer 
handsome 

















stalogue mailed 

SCHOOL SUPPLIES. fee 28 Teachers. 
s, Games, Songs, 
Festooning, 
ent Material, 


Speakers, Dialogues, Plays, Dril 
Marches, Entertainment Books, Flags 
Drapery, Tableau Lights, Ente i 

Educational Books and Aids for s, Reward 
Gift Cards, Drawing, Sewing, Colo ing, Alphabet, 
Number, Reading, Report, and Busy-W ork Cards, 
Records, Certificates, Diplomas, Drawing Stencils, 
Blackboard Stencils, Colored Sticks, Pegs, Beads, 
Stars, Papers, Reeus, Raffila, Needles, Sewing Card 
Thread, Paints, Crayons, Erasers, Scissors Maps, 
Globes, Charts, Blackboards, Dictionary Holders. 










Address to A. J. FOUCH & CO., WARREN, PA. 
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] Free sample to Teachers mentioning this paper minutes each day. I'd give you 
| PRICES—Only 3%c in 100 lots, F. O. B. Chicago. proof conclusive, from the hundreds 
70c per doz., prepaid; Single Copies, 10c, prepaid. rey — 4 — women who 
4 ave followed my methods with such 
—And a Splendid New Book susethihdecusanta, lean @ 1 cont 
. of Poetry for Schools meet you personally, I can do the 
“ - 9 next best thing, for I know you want 
to find out more , 
} The 101 Famous Poems co ae 





have stirred men’s hearts in all times are here included—poetry that you will find 
want your pupils toknow. And included isa Prose Supplement containing such ind out 
masterpieces as the Gettysburg Address, Patrick Henry’s Oration, the Declara- I have written a 
tion of Independence, etc. Bound in handy pocket size, with picture of the little book which 
author on the same page with each selection. I want you to read. 
PRICE—15c per copy, prepaid It is called ‘*The 
—But a book you cannot duplicate elsewhere for 50¢ Body Beauti- 
Send 15c for a Copy—No free samples ful =" el 
* trated with photo- 
The Cable Company, 1201 Cable Bidg., Chicago, Ill. graphs of ‘myself 
This little book, 
ni HMUUTONNENUONANOUOUUOGOOUEGOOOUONUUUEOOUONOOUEONOUOCOOUEOGOOUGGNOOUGNOONOOORSOOOOGNOOENOUUENGOOUEOUOOOGOOUGOOOOOOOOU OOOO UGGS OOGOOOOEOUOEOGOO OOOOH ONE which you may 
PTTTTT TITTLE iyi have for the 
_w asking, outlines 
oo my system and ex- 
= REAL MATTRESS CLEANLINESS pain mets 
x 32, trankly ¢ a | -“ar- 
cago BED ticking is a sieve-like fabric, which allows foreign oy iT enseen ant 
oa matter to filter through and to become a fixture in there is a way 
, Sa Way to 
the mattress. a) : y 
‘ ~— : good health and af : 
TF Re-covering such bedding is an uncleanly makeshift, perfect figure. ke 
which merely does away with part of the trouble. — 
ail What is needed is an antiseptic washable Send a two cent stamp now and 
19 Excelsior Quilted Mattress Pad ‘* The Body Beautiful”’ will reach 
i which really solves this vexing problem. It protects you by return mail. 
= a orm and adds to its life. You owe it to yourself at least to investigate 
ing. Made of bleached muslin padded with white wadding— 
— wash easily —dry light and fluffy as new. ANNETTE KELLERMANN 
ae Made in All Sizes Suite 511P 12 West 31st St., N. Y.C. 
yme Look for trade mark sewed on every Pad. 
m EXCELSIOR QUILTING CO., 16 Laight St., New York City 
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THE STORY OF THE PILGRIMS 
ad AND THE FIRST THANKSGIVING 


For Little-Men and Women 
by 
LUCY ALLEN SMART, A.M. 
“The little story is simple, wholesome, fascinating and 


true,” says Miss Bessie Perley, principal of Parkwood 
School, Cleveland, Ohio. Used in more than 20 states. 











Price, 10 cents per copy, post free. 
THE BURROWS BROS. CO., CLEVELAND, OHIO 
J. J. WOOD, President 























SFSU 
A New Book of Music 
For the Little People— 


“The Everyday Song Book” 


UST as our famous “101 Best Songs” helps the older pupils to 
appreciate music, this new “Everyday” collection is aptly fitted 
for the beginners and little tots. In it are easy, graded songs 
for every class of beginner, with suggestions for Primary Teachers, rote songs 
and a selection of beautiful Christmas music and carols, as well as songs for 
other occasions in the school year. Every teacher of little folks should examine it. 


EVER before has such a collection of verses for school use been offered 
at such a moderate price. Two years of careful work have been required 
to choose those that were best for the purpose. The famous poems that 


























‘‘VYou CAN have a 





Figure as Perfect 
as Mine— 


if you really 


want it!”’ 
says 
Annette Kellermann 
I wish I could speak with 


you personally. It would be so 
much easier to convince you. 

I could tell you all about my own 
experience: How asagirl,I was puny 
and underdeveloped; how by devoting 
myself to a study of my body I gradu- 
ally perfected my figure, health and 
appearance to such an extent that 
I became known the world over 
asthe PERFECT WOMAN. 
Think of it! 

I could show you how the very 
methods that did so much for ME can 
perfect YOUR figure, increase YOUR 
energy and improve YOUR health 
and general appearance; how they can 
do all this without the use of drugs 
or apparatus, and in the privacy 
of your own room, for fifteen 





that can do so 
much for you. 


How you can 


















On front page is a neat design with spaces for name of Scholar, Grade, 


«: |heport Cards 





Term and Teacher. Second and third pages contain blanks for nine 
months’ term and space for three examination grades with reading, nai ME READ YOUR A 
ning, shysiol By spelling, writing, arithmetic, geography, grammar, language, history,| from your handwriting. u get ' 
erial, tee ys civil government, deportment, days present, days absent, times tardy, monthly average, also] ingt a w : he yen in love, hes oe F 
ward blank spaees for extra branches. The last page contains notice to parents and space for signature and a pro- ticaffairs. Price 10e. Sure to please you. Money back if 
abet, totion blank. We sell many of these and they give entire satisfaction. One of our patrons, Miss Cora Mackey, dissatisfied. G-R. BEAUCHAMP 2683 8th Ave. New York City 


ards, on Texas, says: “I have used your report cards for the past four years and like them better than any 
cils, ts.” Price, postpaid, 15c per dozen, including good substantial envelopes to match. We have an especially fine 


ads, *uvenir for close of school for 1917. 
Box 1611, Canal Dover, Ohio 


- Send a 2-cent stamp for sample. 
ie SEIBERT PRINTING CO. 
PA. 
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A DIRECTORY OF LEADING TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


“ An honest, painstaking, efficient teachers’ agency is a very serviceable institution for school boards and teachers.” 


It is a legitimate and helpful business. 
private schools have been put there by means of teachers’ agencies. 


aged by able, experienced and reliable persons, and have our recommendation. 


“THE RIGHT TEACHER IN THE RIGHT POSITION MEANS THE HIGHEST SUCCESS FOR BOTH TEACHER AND SCHOOL 


Some of the very best and most successful educators in public schools, colleges and 
The following excellent teachers’ agencies are man. 





Eastern Teachers’ Agency 
ESTABLISHED i890. 


Miss E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 
Miss T. M. HASTINGS, Acting Manager 


GS Beacon Street, 


Telephone Connection 


Boston. 


THE FICKETT TEACHERS’ ACENCY 


EDWARD W. FICKETT, Manager, 
8 Beacon Street, Boston. 
Teachers Wanted at Once for all Grades. 





REGISTER NOW. 








An Agency registration increases your chances for securing work entirely congenial. 
Boston, 


ME TEAGHER'S EXCHANGE ° °22'S2.scon se 


RECOMMENDS TEACHERS, TUTORS AND SCHOOLS. 


POSITIONS OF ALL KINDS FOR TEACHERS ()-QPERATIVE INSTRUCTORS’ ASS’N 


Write us what you want. MARION. IND 
’ ° 


Free Literature. Address 




















Competition for positions grows sharper each year — use every help 





The Schermerhorn Teachers’ Agency . 
A superior agency for superior people. We recommend only reliable candidates. Services free to school officials. 
CHARLES W. MULFORD, Prop. (Tel. 1635 Murray Hill) 353 Fifth Ave... New York, N.Y. 


PENN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


NO ADVANCE FEE 





36th year. First class equipment. Operates locally and nationally. 
Direct calls from school officers. Direct recommendations. Well 
prepared teachers in great demand. 205 D 7th St., Allentown, Pa, 





Employ an agency to act as your business manager. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


has good positions for good teachers with good records 


Harlan P. French, Pres., W. W. Andrews, Sec’y., 81 Chapel St., Albany, N.Y. 
teenth Year Book. H. HUNTWORTH, Mgr. 


535 New York Block, Seattle, Washington. 
70 Fifth Avenue 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency “xew you 


Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, public and private 


schools in all parts of the country. 
Advises parents about schools. Wm. 0. PRATT, Manager 








the PACIFIC TEACHER’S ACENCY 
has been building up its business in the Northwest 
until to-day it has the confidence and patronage of the 
educators in its field. Write to-day for our Seven 








The Salary your qualifications deserve is increased by an agency registration. 








“A GEM, THE BEST I HAVE SEEN,” wrote a Massachusetts city superinten- 
dent: “YOUR MANUAL’S ADVICE TO TEACHERS IS THE BEST I HAVE 
EVER SEEN,” said the manager of one of the largest educational papers. Send 
stamp for our new, enlarged, and more helpful manual. 


THE EDMANDS EDUCATORS’ EXCHANCE 


101 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


YOU WANTED THAT POSITION 


‘Did you get it? In “Teaching as a Business” you may find the reason 
why. This booklet is suggested by our own observations of thirty years of 
the successes and failures of applications. IT TELLS HOW. Sent free. 


THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 623 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 


Western Office: Spokane, Wash. 


TEACHER! 
THE WEST NEEDS YOU 


Splendid opportunities! We are right on the ground and in closest touch with vacancies. Write at once for 
information. Dept. 2, NORTHWESTERN TEACHERS AGENCY and SUPPLY CO., Great Falls, Montana 











Work for the Work’s Sake! 


Work thou for pleasure! paint or sing @ 
carve 

The thing thou lovest though the body 
starve. 

Who works for glory misses oft the Boal; 

Who works for money coins his very soy, 

Work for the work’s sake then, and it may 
be 

That these things shall be added unto thee 

—Kenyon Cog 


The Tour of a Smile 


My father smiled this morning when 
He came downstairs, you see, 

At mother; and when he smiled, then 
She turned and smiled at me; 

And when she smiled at me, I went 
And smiled at Mary Ann, 

Out in the kitchen, and she lent 
It to the hired man. 


So then he smiled at some one, whom 
He saw, when going by; 

Who also smiled and ere he knew 
Had twinkles in his eye; 

So he went to his office then 
And smiled right at his clerk, 

Who put some more ink on his pen 
And smiled back from his work. 


So when his clerk went home he smiled 
Right at his wife, and she 

Smiled over at their little child 

As happy as could be; 

And then their little child, she took 
The smile to school, and when 
She smiled at teacher from her book, 
Teacher smiled back again. 


And then the teacher passed the smile 
To little James McBride, 

Who couldn’t get his lessons done, 
No matter how he tried; 

And Jamesy took it home and told 
How teacher smiled at him 

When he was tired, and didn’t scold, 
But said, ‘Don’t worry, Jim!” 


And when I happened to be there 
That very night to play, 
His mother had a smile to spare 
Which came across my way; 
And then I took it after awhile 
Back home, and mother said: 
“Here is that very self-same smile 
Come back with us to bed.’” 

— New York Times 


TEACHERS GET BIG PAY= 
GOVERNMENT POSITIONS 
All teachers, both men and women, 
should try the Government examinations 
soon to be held throughout the enlife 
country. The positions to be filled pay 
from $600 to $1500; have short hours and 
annual vacations, and are life positiem 
Those interested should write 
ately to Franklin Institute, Dept. O 238, 
Rochester, N. Y., for large descripave 
book, showing the positions obtal 
and giving many sample exa 





questions, which will be sent free of chalge 
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Lesson of the Leaves 


» the leaves grow 

ring upon their stem? 

swells up with a drop for all, 
at is life to them. 


How 
In s} 
The s 
And t! 
10 the leaves do 
ugh 


gn 
} 


What 
Thr 

They ! 
A she 


the long summer hours? 
ke a home for the singing birds 
lter for the flowers. 
How do the leaves fade 
Beneath the autumn blast 
Oh, fairer they grow before they die, 
Their brightest is their last 


How are we like leaves? 
O children weak and small 

God knows each leaf of the forest shade, 
He knows you each and all. 


Never a leaf falls 
Until its part is done, 

God gives us grace like sap and dew, 
Some work to eve ryone 


Lucy Allen Smart’s admirable little 
“Story of the First Thanksgiving, ’’ which 
is told in a simple and entertaining style, 
is already in use in twenty different states. 
The story is simple, wholesome, fascinat- 
ing and based on facts and is told in a style 
that makes a lasting impression on the chil- 
dren. Mrs. Smart has two degrees from 
the Ohio State University: A. B., 187, 
and A. M., 1900. Her Post-graduate work 
was in American History. She has had 
many years’ experience in teaching chil 
dren and is the mother of a boy and a girl. 
Burrows Brothers, Cleveland, Ohio, 
the selling agents. 


are 


PREPAREDNESS AND 
EDUCATION 
Train up a generation of boys and girls 
with a true realization of the responsi- 
bilities that hand in hand with the 
privileges of citizenship and you have 
solved the problem preparedness, 
whether for the pursuits of peace or for 
the grim sacrifices of war 
Hence the importance of making the 
American Flag the background all 
public education 
A school without its flag is only the 
training place for the “man without a 
country” the saddest and most abject 
being wearing the semblance of humanity. 
In this connection the advertisement 
of the Mail Order Flag Company of Ander 
son, Indiana, which appears in another 
part of this issue, is worthy ol special 
attention, as it suggests a simple 
pensive and practical method by 
every school can possess its own fla 
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GOVERNMENT POSITIONS 
FOR TEACHERS 

All teachers should try the United States 
Government examinations be 
held throughout the entire country. The 
Positions to be filled pay from $1200 to 
$1800; have short hours and annual vaca 
tions, with full pay 

Those interested should write immedi 
ately to Franklin Institute, Dept. O 222 
Rochester, N. Y.. for schedule showing all 
examination dates and places and large de 
stiptive book showing the positions ob 
tainable and giving many sample examina 
tion questions, which will be sent free of 
charge. 
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7Your Health 


is largely in your own hands. 


rYour Weight 


can be reduced or increased, as 
you wish. 


7Your Poise 


can express uprightness, 


. =_- . - 
downright negligence, which af- 
—_—_— 


or 


fects your health. 


| have helped 79,000 of the most intelligent, forceful women 
of America to regain health and keep it. The best magazines 


‘ —— ~ on 
would not have advertised my work for fifteen years if I had 
not ” made good _ 


The most progressive physicians are my friends; their wives 
and daughters are my pupils; the medical magazines advertise 
my work. 


| build up the vitality by diet, rest, exercise, and form 
correct habits of deep breathing and correct poise, which helps 
to keep the organs in place so that they function properly. I 
also reduce and increase your flesh. 


[am teaching women not to be satisfied with anything short 


of perfect health. 


My work has grown in favor because results are quick, 
natural and permanent, and because they are scientific and 
appeal to common sense. Fully one-third of my pupils 
are sent to me by those who have finished my work. 


Tell me your defects in health or figure. If my work is 
not suited to you, I will direct you to the help you need 


L will also send you a booklet free which tells you how to stand correc tly, 
and gives many points of interest to women. 


SUSANNA COCROFT, °*8' 624 Michigan Blvd., Chicago 
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-published byG. P. Putnam’s Sons ,and** Beau 
a Duty,” published by Rand, McNally & ¢ 
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You Have a Beautiful Face—But Your Nose? 


[> this day and age attention to your appearance is an absolute 
necessity if you expect to make the most out of life. Notonly 
hould you wish to appear as attractive as possible for your own 
lf-satisfaction, which is alone well worth your efforts, but you 
will find the world in general judging you greatly, if not wholly, 
by vour * ,”’ therefore it pays to “look your best’’ at all 
times. Permit no one to see you looking otherwise; it will injure 
your welfars Upon the impression you constantly make rests 
the failure or success of your life-— which is to be your ultimate 
My new Nose-Shaper ‘* TRADOSE ” (Model 22) cor- 

ill-shaped noses without operation quickly, safely and 
permanenth Is pleasant and does not interfere with 


daily occupation, being worn at night. 


~c} 


destin 
rects now 


one’s 


Wy ’ rrect Ill-Shaped Noses without cost if not tory 


M. TRILETY, Face Specialist, 629 Ackerman Bidg., Binghamton, N.Y. 








Is there to be an institute or teacher’s 
meeting in your county this fall? 


Write us for the agency for Primary 
Education and Popular Educator. 





E. S. Smith, 2457 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 





PRIMARY EDUCATION 


This Big Flag 


FREE 


to any teacher 
We have furnished more than 10,000 
schools with these beautiful flags free 














ea HAS your school a flag for out-o’doors ? 
~ Have you a flag for your room? 
No school is really a school without a flag in sight. 
Every separate room should have its own to be complete. 
There is no reason why you should not have one, for you can 
now get the finest kind of a flag absolutely free, 
Here is the way:— 
First, teli your pupils that, without spending a penny, they can help you get a beautiful flag for their room 
or school. All will be eager for it. All will be anxious to know how they can do this wonderful thing for you. 
Then, explain that you will simply divide among them 35 emblematic flag buttons in the beautiful national colors, 
These they are to sell at only 10 cents each. Friends and relatives will be glad to buy them for shirtwaist sets or 
coat lapel ornaments. Everyone will think them really artistic and worth far more than a dime. In a few minutes 
each child can do his or her part, and the next day they bring you the money. 

That is all they do and almost before they expect it the big flag has arrived as from a fairy godmother. 

You see your pupils will do the little work required. All you do is send for the buttons and return the money to us. 

So don’t delay a day. Write us mow. Don’t send any money. We will mail the buttons postpaid, 

The same day the proceeds reach us we will ship you, all charges prepaid, the fine big flag, 5 x 8 feet, all 
bunting, 48 stars, not painted but sewed on both sides, sewed stripes —the kind of flag the Government uses, 
the kind that stands the weather, the kind that is made to use anywhere, any time, indoors or out. Guaranteed not 
to fade. The same flag that sells at retail from $4 to $5. 

Fill out the coupon and send it now, You risk not a penny. We guarantee to please you in every detail. 


—_ We have thousands of Ietters like these. Read them. 


We received our flag and are delighted with it. The Received the picture of Washington in good order in Our United States Flag arrived last Saturday in ex- 
pupils are very proud of it and never tire of telling people due time. The scholars took great delight in selling. cellent shape. Can say it is the best stitched flag I 
they helped get the flag. Your plan is certainly a tine the buttons and had most of them sold by the second have ever seen. It is certainly a fine flag for so little 
one and no school ought to have to go without a flag morning. The picture is entirely satisfactory. | work. I can cheerfully and heartily recommend your 
when they pa hear of mw plan. My pupils and I FLoyp D. Looker, Sedalia, O. flag to any school or residence desiring an excellent 

, ime F . , i 
will certainly recommenc A, - The flag came March 6th and was all you represented | arge sized beautiful flag. It can be used outdoors 
, prieeessnicnees Burt, Iowa. _ jt to be. It is certainly beautiful and just what more 4S Well as indoors and there is no danger of fading 
We received our flag some time ago and are delighted schools should have. Wishing you success in your 1 certainly will do all I can for a company having sud 
with it. Itis far better than we had hoped for. Thank- good work, I am, @ great aim. Bernarb C. Coccan, . 
ing you very much, we are the teacher and pupilsof the Outve WINFIELD, Mason, Mich Principal of Shipple’s School, Big Rapids, Mich, 

hool in District No. 11, Bethany. e _ oo H : ] i 

= ' Eva H. Boyce, Linden, N. Y Flag is received and O. K. and your plan is such , Have received our picture and are well nased with 
aipeeatie sly that every school should see “* Old Glory” floating above it_and consider our efforts to re well repaid 
A. Gertrupe C. Datey, Assonet, Mass. 





The flag was duly received and in good condition. their house. Emma HELM, Mayfield, Ky, Will recommend you all in my power 
The pupils were almost wild when they saw it. They _ 
certainly are well pleased with it, and as teacher of the 
school I wish to extend to you the thanks and gratitude 
of the pupils and the patrons. Wishing you abundant 
success in your work, I remain 


Enclosed find money order for which please send,.me 
the flag This makes three flags that I have. secured Your picture of Lincoln received and I wish to thank 
from you. It goes without saying I am satisfied with you very heartily, on behalf of our schoc It is cer- 
your plan and method of doing business, and the flags tainly fine and I shall be glad to recommend your plan. 
G. Ricuarp Hitiecass, Richland Center, Pa, 7 certainly all right. ETrHeL MINNARD, Irving, Mich. 
, , : : G. W.Harpercer, Jackson, O. on , ; ; , 
Received the picture yesterday and in behalf of my ; The flag is received and please accept our sincere 
pupils wish to express our gratitude. It improves Received the flag you sent and the children are de- thanks for the same It is eve n more beautiful — 
greatly the monotony of the bare walls of my school- lighted with it and I am pleased with it myself expected. Some of the pupils clapped their hands 
room ANNA Larson, Cooperstown, N. D. Exta SuHir.ey, Findlay, O. said, “* Hurrah for our flag,” as I unrolled the package. 
Received buttons promptly on Monday. Gave them Received the flag all O. K. and we all think it cer- Apam P. Frey, Jordan, = 
to the children Monday noon and by one o'clock they tainly is a dandy. We never once thought it would be Received the flag Monday and am pleased to say itis 
had disposed of them. The children working for the such a beauty. : ; : even better than I had dared to anticipate. _ Shall recom 
flag makes it more appreciated and fills them with joy. Rota Meyers, Chenowith, Wash. mend your plan to my fellow teach I think it isa 
Mazie F. Warp, Cold Springs-on-Hudson, N.Y, We received the flag and are indeed pleased with it fine way to obtain a new flag free, for selling the but- 
Have received the flag and am delighted with your and we thank you very much for the way to get it. The tons is only a trifle. ‘Thanking you in behalf of my 
plan. Shall certainly recommend it to my fellow flag is now waving over our school-house and every- pupils I am, : ‘ ‘ 
teachers. Emma La Jackson, Pioneer, La. body is proud of it. Anna Ovstep, Allamuchy, N. J. Manet C. Sampson, West Duxbury, Mass. 


Washington and Liincotin 
Beautiful Pictures FRESE 


If you already have a good flag, the next addition to your room or school hall should be pictures of the patriots, 





ORDER Washington and Lincoln. , ; 
PLAGCO., You can get either free with just a little effort on the part of your pupils and without a particle of trouble to yourself. 


ee. The plan is the same as for the free flag. 
GENTLEMEN:~Send Simply have the pupils sell 35 buttons of the flag design as described above, or of Washington or Lincoln. 
me postpaid 35 Flag, Send the money to us and we will immediately ship you, all charges prepaid, the picture you want, 
W gyn oe , 20 x 24 inches, in life-like photo colors, and with neat solid black two-inch oak frame —a picture 
pea ply i pn as that you will be proud to hang on your wall. 
sold I will remit you $3.50 and One of these offers should interest you right now. 
you - to send me, all charges Show your progressiveness. 2 
— Make your principal and trustees keep you in mind. 
Tell us the kind of buttons you want and get the great free flag or picture that 
will make your room the talk of the school. 
Teachers who have taken advantage of this plan are now making extra money 
writing a few letters for us to other teachers. You can do the same. 


“ea Mail this Coupon TODAY. 


MAIL ORDER FLAG COMPANY, 
107 Meridian Street, Anderson, Indiss® 


{State whether you want the free flag, 
picture of Washington or picture of Lin- 
in}, 














